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NEW DICTIONARY 


WITH 3000 ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Gratest ADDITION TO PHitorecy IN Harr a CEN- 
rury: The most important contribution to Philology, dur- 
ing the year 1864, was the publication of the illustrated | 
edition of Webster’s Quarto Unabridged Dictionary. This 
work, which had long been in preparation, and on the 
revision of which years of labor had been bestowed by 
several eminent scholars, was, in many respects, the 
greatest addition to the philology of the present age which 
has appeared within half a century.— Appleton’s Cylepedia 
for 1864. 


More VALUABLE THAN Treasury Notes: How that 
old cynic, Sam Johnson, would have revelled through 
Webster’s massive new Unabridged! How he would have 
gloated over its magnificent letter-press and its illustrations 
beautiful as new Treasury Notes, and much more valuable’ 
to the student. The Merriams have incurred a fabulous 
expense in having the whole work rewritten, reset, recast, 
and republished. It is not a mere revision, but a recon- 
struction. To insure excellence in typography, it comes 
from the Riverside Press, which is all that need be said 
about its mechanical execution. It is a marvelous speci- 
men of learning, labor, research, and taste. It is by far 
the greatest literary work of the age.—Baltimore American. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 
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NOW READY! 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


A MANUAL OF ZOOLOGY 


FOR 
Schools, Colleges & the General Reador, 


BY SANBORN TENNEY, A.M., 


Author of Geology, &c., and Prof. of Natural History 
in Vassar Female College. 


Hlustrated with over 500 Engravings. 


In this book particular attention has been given 
to a full description of the Quadrupeds, Insecte, 
Reptiles, Fishes, Shells, &c., of North American, 
and especially of those appertaining to our owa 
country. Asa complete Manual of “ Zoology,” it 
is believed that this volume surpasses any yet pub- 
lished. The illustrations are on “a scale,” and ea- 
graved in the very best style. 





Copies sent to Teachers for Examination, prepaid per 
mail, on receipt of $2. 


C. SCRIBNER & CO., 
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IS RESPECTFULLY DIRECTED TO THE NEW PERIODICAL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 











OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
TLLUSTRATED JUVENILE MAGAZINE: 


Tuis Macazine, begun in January, 1865, has taken its place at the head of Juvenile Periodicals.— 
Acting upon the belief that children were entitled to the best literture that could be furnished them, 
the publishers of Our Youne Forks have, at great expense, secured for the magazine a list of contribu- 
tors comprising many”of the best writers ia America. They have also bestowed especial attention 
upon the department of IL.usrration, giving each month NEW & ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by the 
best artists. The resultjhas been such as was anticipated, the magazine having proved a success from 
the first, and having reached in the first half-year of its existence a circulation of forty-five Thousand 
Copies. The press throughout the country has beea unanimous in its praise. Prominent clergymen of 
all denominations, and leading educators in all quarters, have endorsed the magazine fully and with- 
out reserve. The publishers, encouraged by this greatifying reception, are disposed to use all possible 
means, sparing neither pains nor expense to maintain the high literary and artistic character which the 
magazine has already gained, and, so far as possible, to advance it still higher. They will aim to estabe 
lish it permanently as the 


BEST JUVENILE MAGAZINE [N THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


The publishers desire to secure the co-operation of teachers in extending the circulation of Our Younc 
Fo.txs. The testimonials received by them from high educational authorities induce them to believe 
that the magazine may be made a most valuable agent in the education of youth. With that view, 
they invite all teachers to examine it, and wherever its scope and purpose are approved, to aid in ex- 
tending its circulation. The cheapness of the magazine brings it within the reach of every household, 
and the publishers feel warranted in saying that it needs only to be known to be almost universally read 
by the boys and girls of America. ‘ 

Teachers sending ten cents, (one half the retail price, ) will receive a number for examination, accom- 
panied with a circular giving a full description of the character of the magazine, together with the in- 
ducements offered to teachers to form clubs among their pupils. 


TERMS OF OUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Sinecie Suscriptions.—Two Dollars a year. Single Numbers, Twenty cents 

Cruss.—Three Copies for Five Dollars ; Five Copies for Eight Dollars; Ten Copies for Fifteen 
Dollars ; Twenty Copies for Thirty Dollars ; and an extra copy GRATIS to the person forming” the 
Club of Twenty. Address the}]Publishers, 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, 


Noy. 1865-1m. 124 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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AN EDITORIAL ESCAPADE. 

During the last two weeks of October, we delib- 
erately left our post and with wife and youngest | 
child went to Iowa, on a visit of pleasure—the first 
in manyyears. This will account for the late appear- 
ance of this number; and for this we offer neither 
apology nor other reason than that the Editor hasa 
right, once in a decade, to enjoy life and things 
like other people. If our readers don’t like this we 
can’t help it. We can only assure them that we 
liked it, and, what is more, liked it so much that we 











shall probably “ do it again.” 

In our trip, after a small item of official business | 
in Western Pennsylvania, we neither entered | 
schools—save one into which we were beguiled in | 
Lyons, Iowa,—nor sought the company of school | 
men. Our object was to “sink the shop” and feel | 
like a jolly free man once more. This thing of go- 
ing into the school of every town you visit and 
being humbugged into making a bad off-hand ad- 
dress, under the false pretence of being announced 
as “our distinguished friend,” &c., isa poor busi- 
ness. It does the persons upon whom the said bad 
speech is inflicted the reverse of good, and it makes 
“a toil of a pleasure” to him who is the beguiled 
dupe. Accordingly, we have nothing to tell of 
western Schools, from any inside views of them; 
but it is proper to say that noble school structures 
were seen in almost every town we passed through. 
Better than this: We are led to believe that there 
are few private or pay schools in those towns,—all 
the children of every class in society meeting on the 
common level and imbibing the common benefits of 
the free and equal Common School. We must say, 
however, that, judging from outside appearances, 
the Western rural common schools do not compare 





favorably with our own. The buildings generally 


are not as good, and there seems less of care and of 
neatness in their surroundings. 

But, free from care, away across Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois we did speed,—expecting to see broad 
prairies and fine new towns, but finding in the place 
or rather atop of the former, mud, mud, mud, water, 
water, water, swamp, swamp, swamp; for it had 
been raining for some time before we started and 
continued raining, when it did not snow, all the 
time we were out, except the two Sundays. Instead 
of the fine cities we expected to behold, behold we 
passed through dozens of slab-towns, with here and 
there some symptoms of their hardening into brick 
and mortar, particularly at a largish;place called Chi- 
cago,—where they know how to charge for the ad- 
vantage—and afew others. Charge! yes they 
know “how to keep a Hotel” in that part of the 
business, all out there; and greenbacks are not 
hard to get rid of. 

But there are some good things in the West, after 
all; and chief amongst them are the pleasant faces 
of relatives and friends whom you meet there. Just 
think of it! As you reach the bank of the Missis- 
sippi, to meet a troop of such, come to meet you and 
escort you over the “father of waters ;” and when 
there, to pour out their eastern love and their west- 
ern welcome (for with all it» slush and mud the 
west is hospitable) for your pleasure and entertain- 
ment. Yes, this is worth going a thousand miles 
for. In fact, so pleasant is it, that we are resolved 
never to remove to the west, but to remain in Penn- 
sylvania, if for no other reason than that we may 
often have a repetition of the visit and its pleasures. 
There’s true epicurean philosophy in that idea. 

In the few let-ups of the weather, we went out 
with borrowed gun and no dog, a shooting. Two 
Chicken Hawks,—left on the ground, two Wild 
Ducks,—dropped in the slush of a corn field, which 
was so deep that we could not wade in after them, 
and one Prairie Chicken,—which dropped so far off 
that we could not find it,—were the results ;—not 
to say anything of four wet feet—two each day we 
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were out, and two good rain-soakings. But then the 
game! If we had had our own dog and gun and 
could have hit them, we would have loaded a wagon 
every day with all sorts,—from the Quail to the 
Wild Goose and Sand-hill Crane. 

So we jubilated and enjoyed ourselves for twelve 
happy days, thinking nothing of schools nor School 
Journals; and then we came home, to attack the 
mass of letters and arrear business that had accu- 
mulated in the interval. And now that the mass 
has been disposed of or brought into manageable 
compass, and the’November number at last tilled 
up with this delectable stop-gap article, we are all 
the better for the escapade. 

It is true that not much positive information has 
been obtained ; but we feel that some new colorings 
of thought, if not new ideas, are secured, that may 
hereafter lend a more genial hue to our own views. 
Some days have been wasted, but health and spirits 
have improved. The great West has been (after 
all) found to be truly great, but Pennsylvania is none 
the less by the comparison. Friends at a distance 
have been seen and long existing attachments re- 
vived and strengthened, while home duties have be- 
come none the less recognized or prepared for. On 
the whole, then, we feel that we have done a good 

“thing ; and we advise all friends who can at all af- 
ford the time, to go and do something of the same 
‘kind, and send an account of their trip to the 
Journal. 





MAXATAWNEY NORMAL SCHOOL—BERKS. 

By reference to the selected matter, in the latter 
part of this number, the reader will perceive, that 
“Old Berks,’—with that quiet deliberation but 
firmness of action which characterize the German 
element of this State,—has broken ground effectual- 
ly for a State Normal School. We have been watch 
ing this enterprise for two or three years, but with- 
out taking any means to attract attention to it ;— 
ewell knowing that such notoriety is useless, if not 
worse, when directed toward the kind of people who 
had it in hand. They can neither be urged by out- 
side excitement into the adoption of measures of 
which they do not, themselves, see the propriety and 
necessity, nor can they be easily deterred from what 
they believe right and due to themselves. And be- 
hold, this slow but sure mode of proceeding has, 
without fuss or noise, secured the means for and laid 





building and make the other preliminary sarrange- 
ments, to become an aceomplished educational fact. 

It may be here added that Kutztown has, we judge, 
about 1000 inhabitants, is about two miles from 
Lyons station on the East Penn’a Railroad, and is 
half way between Reading and Allentown, being 
sixteen miles from each. The whole cost of the 
building, &c., is reported to be about $40,000 of, 
which about $25,000 have already been secured. 

Palen 
HON. HENRY BARNARD. 

Our remarks, in the October number, in reference 
to the views of Mr. Barnard on the subject of Nor- 
mal Schools, as expressed at the late meeting of the 
Ohio State Association, have unintentionally done 
somewhat of injustice to that distinguished free 
school man. The error consisted, however, not in 
representing his views as agreeing with our own, but 
in the implication that he ever held different views. 
It seems, (as we should have learned by consulting 
some of his earlier reports,) that he never has been 
the advoctae of purely State Normal Schools, but 
that he only desired State appropriation for them, 
by way of stimulus and reward of local and individ- 
ual effort made for their establishment. We rejoice 
to learn this. It confirms our faith in the Pennsyl- 
vania System, if. any thing were wanting to that 
end. 

It seems also that our article has been understood 
as implying that Mr. Barnard once held and has 
lately abandoned the European idea, that the child 
is the property of the State, to the exclusion of the 
right and control of the parent. We never suppos- 
ed that a gentleman of such sound American views 
and so clear in his conceptions of what is due to the 
dearest and most influential relation of society, could 
have fully accepted a dogma so unnatural, so mon- 
strous and so unchristian. 

But, from Horace Mann’s earlier days down to 
the present time, we have so often heard the Ger- 
man educational axiom—‘the child is due to the 
school”—quoted with approbation, and never heard 
it controverted, except by our own feeble voice,— 
that we fell into the error of supposing that Mr. 
Barnard had previously expressed no very definite 
views on this fundamental school question. Hence 
we hailed his parenthetical ennunciation of the right 
doctrine, in his Cincinnati speech, with very great 





the first stone of a building that will be an honor | pleasure,—not as a new opinion of his, but as the 
to our State Normal System, and a credit to its | sound doctrine announced at the right time. 


originators and promoters. 


| 
| 
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Our own reading of the maxim is, that “the school 


The brief article above alluded to, will afford all | | is due to the child;” and that if the parent will not 


necessary information on the subject. 


From its | or cannot provide the school, the State must. 


And 


statements and the person who makes them, we | | hence we have always resisted any thing approach- 
arrive at the belief, that the establishment and re- | | ing a law for Compulsory Attendance. 


cognition of a State Normal School for the Third 


Heye again we rejoice tp find our distinguished 





District (Berks, Schuylkill and Lehigh) is a project | 


| educational friend, not only now but always, as it 
only requiring the time necessary to complete the | 


appears, on the trie ground. 
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If Mr. Barnard'would but give up his advocacy 
of the Rate-bill,—that is, the payment of a certain 
sum, however small, by the parent, for each child 
sent by him to the school,—we should pronounce 
him perfectly sound in his school principles. 

The arguments in favor of the rate-bill,—that it 
keeps up a direct and paying relation between the 
parent and the sehool and places all on an equality 
toward the school, are not sound. The paying re- 
lation between the parent and the school is suffi- 
ciently provided for and retained by a tax upon 
every citizen—each in proportion to his means— 
for the support of the school; especially if that 
embrace as it should, a fixed poll-tax. And the 
equality of the burthen of the expense of the school 
is secured by the principle that each pays tax ac- 
cording to his property, the rich man more, the poor 
man less, but each contributing a sum in exact’ pro- 
portion to his means. We can see neither justice, 
true equality, nor healthy stimulus in the rate-bill. 

As it is, however, and take him all in all, Mr. Barn- 
ard is one whom we would rather follow than any 
educationist now living. 


~ ~2e ——- 


READING MANUSCRIPT. 

Among the school books used in France is one 
entirely unknown in this country, consisting of fac 
simeles of letters written by business men, eminent 
people, &c., intended to teach children the art of 
reading writing, of which there is almost universal 
ignorance in America. Every variety of hand is 
selected, beginning with the best, and gradually 
proceeding to the scrawls which puzzle printers and 
“ blind-letters ” men in post offices. 

We cut this scrap from an exchange newspaper, 
and suppose, without knowing it, that the fact is as 
therein stated. It puts us in mind of a proposition 
made by an intelligent friend, about a year ago, 
to prepare and publish a similar work for the schools 
of this county, coupled with the doubtfully compli. 
mentary request that we ourselves—personally, not 
editorially—should furnish the copy for the “ scrawl” 
part of the work. Since then we have heard noth- 
jng of the project, though always ready and every 
day improving in ability to do our portion of the la- 
bor,—in fact rejoicing at the very idea of our hand- 
writing being for ogce in demand. 

But seriously, the French have got the start of us 
in this matter; and the sooner our children are 
taught to read manuscript, as a part of their educa- 
tion, the better. Whether this shall be done by 
the use of a book of fac-similes, or of the Teacher's 
(in all cases, as it should be) beautiful chirography, 
and then that of others, down to the specimen 
scrawls which could be furnished by Lawyers and 
Editors in the vicinity, we are not prepared to say. 
We commend the matter to the serious attention of 
Teachers, with the suggestion, that as one means of 
acquiring the power to read manuscript with the 


should be caused to read aloud and to the whole 
school, each other’s compositions and exercises. 

How often is an audience or a company pained by 
the garbled rendering of some interesting written 
document, when, if properly delivered, justice would 
be done to the writer and interest and information 
given to the hearers? Instead of this, the bungling 
reader not only hesitates and miscalls words, but, 
taking advantage of a supposed license but a real 
impertinence in such cases, he interpolates some 
nonsensical witticisms of his own, or seeks to cover 
his own ignorance by remarks on - the handwriting, 
which is probably better than his own. 


But the worst of it is, that even in the case of 
handwriting which is perfectly legible, the custom 
is for the person who reads it aloud, to put on the 
sing-song, hop-skip-and-jamp style which is suppos- 
ed to be as proper to the reading of manuscript as 
a good rendering of the thought is to printed matter, 
Herein is double ignorance displayed :—ignorance 
of the proprieties of the occasion, and ignorance of 
a very easily acquired aceomplishment—that of 
reading manuscript in the same manner as print. 

Amongst Teachers especially, the habit ot prop- 
erly reading manuscript should be cultivated. They 
are supposed to be the most learned persons in 
many communities, and as such are often called on 
in public as well as in private, to read aloud letters 
and other written documents, and-+they ought to be_. 
able todo so, in most cases, without hesitation. It 
is true that every writer has his own peculiarities, 
but in most cases these are not very formidable ; 
and a hasty glance at the document before beginn- 
ing, will generally suffice to enable the reader to 
perform his task to the satisfaction of all. 


eo - -- 


HOW TO INTEREST A SCHOOL. 

We find the following article, under the above 
title, going the rounds of the papers. It is so brief, 
yet so completely to the point, that we put it under 
the editorial head. Interest yourself in your school 
and your school will become inferested in you, is, 
after all, the sum of the whole that can be said on 
this point : 

“ Not long since a teacher desired to know how 
she might interest her school. We asked her if she 
felt interested herself. Her reply was—‘ Notmuch,’ 
Here was the grand secret of failure. The teacher 
must first become interested, then the leaven will 
show itsélf all through the school. Like begets like. 
But says one :—“ How can I be interested in this 
dull monotonous daily routine? I have been over, 
and through it, term after term, and it has become 
stale.” So you have been though the operation of 
eating some three times a day during the past 18 
years and yet we venture the assertion, that at 
every returning meal you feel quite an appetite. — 
And although you have bread and potatoes on the. 
table for years and have seen, felt and tasted, as well 











same facility and expression as print, the pupils 


as eaten them, and know all about them, still you. 
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have relish for them. Why is this? Simply be- 
cause you have di.ested them. beg od pee physi- 
cal stomach refus«s to digest the food within it, 
it has no desire ‘or more. So with the mental 
stomach. When. u become cloyed with the fun- 


damental rules of Arithmetic and Grammar, or other | 


rudimental studies. justset itdown as a fact that you 
have not welldigestedthem. A full knowledge of 
them gives an almost endless field for prospecting 
in, while a partial knowledge, or a knowledge of the 
words simply, not only bewilders the mind, but 
renders a further investigation painful. 

A teacher possessing the right spirit, can interest 
himself and class for ten months in the year, though 
he teach only the four first rules of Arithmetic. Is 


it not an interesting sight to see a group of young | be expected to meet and fulfill. 


i 
} 
| 
| 
| 





of that infant Republic which has been planted by 
American beneficence on the western coast of Africa, 
my heart and all its sympathies still linger with the 
deep: st regard upon the welfare and progress of my 
brethren who are citizens of this nation. 

“‘ More especially am I concerned just now by the 
great problem which comes before you for the eleva- 
tion and enlightenment of the 4,000,000 of my breth- 
ren, who have just passed from a state of bondage 
into the condition of freedom. The black popula- 
tion of this country have been raised by a noble 
seneficence from astate of degradation and benight- 
edness to one of manhood and citizenship. The 
state upon which they have entered, brings upon 
them certain duties and obligations which they will 
But in order to do 


immortals around you, fresh from the pure hand of | this, they must be trained and educated by all the 
the Creator, their little minds budding and blossom- | appliances which are fitted to the creation of supe- 
ing under the rich instruction which your hand | rior men. 


pours upon them? Do you not love to watch their 


‘‘The recommendations which have been sug- 


progress along the highway to the world to which | gested in the report just read, are the best and most 


you are by .and by to introduce them, as full formed | fitting. 
men and women of your own contruction? Watch | agents for this end. 


See to 


with care that easily moulded intellect. 
This 


it that the shape you give it be not imperfect. 


| 


Colored men are, without doubt, the best 
Teachers raised up from among 
themselves—men who know their-‘minds—men who 
have a common feeling and sympathy with them— 


will furnish you with material to interest you, | these are the men best adapted to instruct, to ele- 


thongh you teach ninety and nine years.”— Chester 
County Times. ° 


— soe 
BEST SPEECH AT THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


During the debates and proceedings of the meet- 
ing of the National Teachers’ Association, at Har- 
risburg, last August, we heard no speech to compare, 
brief though it was, in good taste, eloquence of 
expression, fluency of diction and appropriateness 
to the occasion, with that of Prof. Crummell, Presi- 
dent of the University of Liberia, and, though a full 
negro, a graduate of one of the colleges in the Eng- 
lish University of Cambridge, England. We are no 
believer in the possibility of the immediate or even 
very early elevation of the black, or any other 
down-trodden race, to an equality with another race 
long accustomed to freedom, improved by the arts 
and sciences of civilization, and enlightened by the 
rays of educated christianity. 
believe in the common origin of all the family of 
man, and therefore in the possibility of raising every 
portion of it, by proper means and in due time, to 
an equality with any other portion. If any one, 
doubting his, had seen Prof. Crummell, thinking 
out and speaking out this able, sound and remarka- 
ble address, we think it would have gone far toward 
removing his error. We give the speech, that the 
reader may judge for himself: 


“] thank you, sir, and the gentlemen of this Asso- 
ciation, for the honor you have conferred upon me. 
I take it as an evidence of American interest in the 
Republic of Liberia, and as a compliment to the Col- 
lege with which I am connected in that country. 

“I need rot say, sir, how deeply interested I have 
been in the two reports which Sans been read this 
afternoon ; and in the zeal which has been mani- 
a in behalf of my brethren in your Southern 
States. 


But we do firmly | 


vate, and to lead them. And it is only by such 
teaching and culture that the black race in this 


' country will be fitted for duties which now devolve 


| to be made good citizens. 





upon them in theirnewrelations. ‘These people are 
It is only by a proper 
system of education that they can be made such 
citizens. 


“ The race, now made freedmen among you, owes 
a duty to this aces! duty which springs from 
the great privileges which have been conferred upon 
them. Some, perhaps, would prefer to use the word 
‘rights’ instead of privileges, and I have no objec- 
tion to that word ; but I am looking at the matter 
rather in the light of the divine mercy and good- 
ness. Asa consequence of receiving such a large 
gift and boon as freedom, my brethren owe great 
obligations to this country, which can only be met 
by becoming good, virtuous, valuable citizens, will- 
ing and able to contribute to the good and great- 
ness of their country. For this is their home.— 
Here they are to live. Here the masses will likely 
remain for ever. No reasonable man can suppose 
it possible to take four millions of men as you would 
take up a tree—one of your old oaks, or an old elm, 
stems, roots, stones, earth—and transplant it in 
Europe or Asia. The black race in this country are 
to abide ; and to meet the obligations which will for 
ever fall upon them in this land, and to prove them- 
selves worthy of the priveilge to which they have 
been advanced, they need schools, instruction, letters, 
and training. 

“But not only do the black race in this country 
owe duties to this country; they owe a great duty 
to Africa likewise. Their fathers were brought to 
this country and placed in bondage; and their child- 
ren, in subsequent generations, notwithstanding all 
the evils they have endured, have been enabled to 
seize upon many of the elements of your civiliza- 
tion. Se thousand of my brethren, American 
black men, have left this country and carried with 
them American law, American literature and letters, 
American civilization, American Christianity, and 
reproduced them in the land of their forefathers.— 
We have gone out as emigrants from this Republic 


Iam an American negro ; and I feel the | to the shores of heathen Africa, and recreated these 


deepest interest in every thing which pertains to | free institutions and founded a nation modeled after 


the welfare of my race in this country. A citizen | your own. 
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“ Sir, I might stand here and speak of wrongs 
and injuries, and distresses and agonies; but I 
prefer rather to dwell upon those adjustments and 
compensations which have been graciously evolved 
out of Divine Providence, and which have fitted my 
brethren to a great work for good, not only here in 
this country, but likewise in Africa. The black race 
in this country, as they increase in intelligence, will 
have to think of Africa ; will have to contemplate 
the sad condition of that vast continent ; will have 
to consider their relation to the people of Africa ; 
mast per force do something for Africa. And thus 
it will be that, while you are educating my brethren 
for their duties in America, you will be benefiting 
Africa, The black men in America are an agency 
in the hands of the American people, by whom they 
are enabled te touch two continents with benignant 
influences. For not only mye > them will they be 
shedding intelligence and enlightenment abroad 
through ¢thzs country, but they will also in this man- 
ner raise up a class of men as teachers and mission- 
aries, who will carry the gospel and letters to the 
land of their forefathers ; and thus the American 
people will be enabled to enlighten and vivify with 
the influences of Christianity the vast continent of 
Africa.” 

ile enlaniteshomeidnn 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Braprorp: At the last meeting of the County Teach- 
ers’ Association, the following resolutions were offered by 
the committee on business : 

Resolved, That teachers have a greater influence than 
parents in forming the character of the young. 

Resolved, That no person should be granted a certificate 
by the County Superintendent that will not, or does not 
attend Educational meetings. 

Resolved, That men who are opposed to paying a tax for 
the support of public schools, should be prohibited taking 
any part in the affairs of our Government. 

Resolved, That a uniform system of taxation be adopted 
in the State of Pennsylvania, and that the fund be divided 
by the number of scholars in each district. 

After much earnest discussion, the first was laid on the 
table ; the second was adopted unanimously, after striking 
eut the words “or does not’’—thus making it prospective 
and not retrospective; and the third was also carried, as 
was the fourth. 

Buexs: The late institute of this county is said to have 
been very successful. Several of the graduates of the State 
Normal School at Millersville participated with credit to 
themselves and their Alma Mater. A spelling match of 
1000 words took place for a Webeter’s Dictionary. Hugh 
B. Eastburn took the prize, missing sixteen words in the 
thousand. Professors Porter, of Franklin and Marshall 
College, and J. R. Shomaker, of Tuscarora Academy, in 


Juniata county, delivered lectures. 


@extrz: The public examinations of teachers for the 
schools of Centre county have closed. Male teashers are 
somewhat scarce, females plenty. A large per centage of 
the applicants has been rejected, but enough have been 
licensed to supply the schools, who are in advance of the 
last year corps. It is noticeable that the veterans who held 
eommissions in the army will not condescend to return to 
their former vocation, while those who were less fortunate 
in the line of promotion wheeled into our ranks. Eight 
new school houses are in process of completion.- District 
Institutes will be “ few and far between,’’ but as a substi- 
tute, the holding of local institutes composed of several 
districts and of two days continuanee, is in contemplation. 

The County Institutes was held at Unionville the first week 
in October. The attendance of teachers, especially the 
males, was not as large as on former occasions, but withal, 
it was a complete success. There was no assistance from 
abroad, but some of our talented clergy, lawyers, and 
prominent teachers took hold of the wo1k and aided very 
va materially. It lasted five days. 

HESTER: The County Institute was to be held at Hor. 
ticultural Hall, in West Chester, on Monday, October 30, 
and continue one week. Elaborate and careful preparation 
had been made for this annual re-union of the teachers of 


Chester county, and it is to be hoped that a larger number 
| than ever heretofore responded to the call, and partici- 
pated in the good things provided for their entertainment. 

Davurpuin: A County Institute will be hald in Hummels- 
town, commencing on Thursday, November 30th, and con- 
tinuing three days. One will also be held in Lykenstown, 
| on Thursday 14th, Friday 15th, and Saturday 16th of De- 
cember. 

LancastER: The teachers of Manheim berough have 
reorganized their District Institute. Three or four meet- 
ings have already been held, at which good work was done. 
We notice that several teachers of neighboring digtricts 
have joined this Institute as members. 

The annual County Institute will commence at Fulton 
Hall on Monday, November 13 and continue throughout 
the week. As this is the first meeting under the Act of As- 
sembly which gives $200 towards its expenses, it is to be 
hoped that all the teachers of the county will attend, and 
thus show a due appreciation of this public recognition of 
their professional claims and character. A good programme 
of exercises has been prepared, and more than usual benefit 
and interest may be expected. 

The regular annual meeting of the County Association 
was held inthe City High School the 4th inst. Owing to 
the unfavorable weather the attendance was small and little 
business was transacted. 

Lesanon: A Notice to Parents—A regulation has been 
made by the directors of the public schools of Lebanon 
borough, for the four male schools in the Academy building, 
requiring that the pupils shall net come to the premises 
before the ringing of the bell, a quarter of an hour before 
the opening of the school. The Directors would be pleased 
to see the same regulations carried out as far as practicable 
in the other schools. Parents and teachers will oblige by 
using their efforts in furtherance of this object. 

Luzerne: The citizens of Pittston are agitating the 
question of erecting a building for and establishing a ‘‘ High 
School” in that place, to cost $10,000 raised by stock of 
$25 a share, and to be managed by a Board of Trustees. — 
This means, no doubt, not a High Common School, but an 
Academy on the old pay basis. Would not the same effert 
required to effect this object, give Pittston a full system of 
graded Common Schools with a High Common Schoel at 
their head, equal to any private or Trustee Academy ? 

The teachers of Pittston have re-organized their Distriet 
Institute, hitherto held with such regularity and no doubt 
good to themselves and the schools. Instead of two sessions 
of three hours each on the Saturdays when the meetings 
formerly take place, they are now to have one session of 4} 
hours, meeting at 8} a. m. 

Lawrence: Samuel P. Bates, Esq., the present Deputy 
Superintendent of Common Schools of this State, received 
the honorary degree of LL.D., from Westminster College, 
at the commencement, held in June last. Mr. Bates is a 
graduate of Brown University, R. I. 

At the County Institute held about the middle of October, 
65 teachers were in attendance. Prof. &. R. Thompson and 
other able instructors were present, and with County Super- 
intendent Morrison afforded much practical and usefnl in- 
formation, which seemed to be properly appreciated. The 
schools of Lawrence are stated to ke generally doing well. 


NortHampton: The public examinations of teachers have 
all been held. There is a want of properly qualified male 
teachers, and a reluctance on the part of some boards to 
accept the services of ladies, though in a few districts 
ladies have been hired from choice. wo new school dis- 
tricts have been created within the las: iew months, —Beth- 
lehem South and Chapmansville,—both places having been 
incorporated. The former is noted for its immense iron 
and zink works. An efficient board has been elected, who, 
it is hoped, will place their hitherto neglected schools upon 
a proper basis for winter operations. Chapmansville is 
noted for its extensive slate quarries. In a few years quite 
a town has sprung up in this place. 

Progress has been visible in almost every district, not- 
withstanding the troubles of our country. The average 
salaries of teachers is about $33, and ladies receive the same 
wages as gentlemen in rural districts. The school terms of 
some districts have been extended. There is not a district 
in the county with a shorter term than five months, this 


year. 
Lehigh township is building two very excellent brick 
school houses with ceiling thirteen feet high ; and Plainfield 





one good house. The directors of Upper Mt. Bethel have 
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vacated seven school houses, and are building three new 
ones. They have also secured the Williamsburg Academy 
for school purposes. The new school houses in course of 
construction, will be built wees improved plans and of the 
best material. Teachers with No. 1 certificates are paid 
$40.00 per month, No. 2 $31.00, and soforth. Teachers in 
most districts are paid according to the grades of their cer- 
tificates. 

The Normal School has a vacation of one week. The 
young men in attendance with a view of preparing them- 
selves for teaching, have all engaged schools, and will soon 
take charge of them. 

Directors, in general, will not encourage District Insti- 
tutes since lative enactment has made the matter op- 
tional with them. Thera is reason for believing that the 
teachers will not neglect them. 

Wasuineton: The trustees of Washington and Jefferson 
colleges have elected the Rev. Epsauu Ferrier, of Florida, 
New York, to the Professorship of English Literature and 
History, in the branch of the college located at Washing- 
ten. e regard the establishment of this chair in the 
United College, as the best result yet effected by the union, 
and as a decided improvement in our State Collegiate sys- 
tem. It is time that our graduates shall not only be able 
to spell and write their own language correctly, as many 
now do not, but that their charaeters be strengthened by a 
knowledge of our own history, and their tastes improved 
by the beauties of our own literature. We yield to none in 
admiration and appreciation of the Latin and Greek; but 
these are only really valuable when utilized—so to speak— 
in a thorough knowledge and classic mastery of our own 
language. 

Dr. Breckinridge has not yet accepted the Presidency of 
the United College; but it is hoped that his decision of the 
offer will be favorable. 

The annual catalogue for 1865, of the ‘“ South-western 
Normal College’’ at California, in Washington county, has 
just been received. It shows a regular Board of Trustees, 
six instructors, and a list of 57 males and 101 females—in 
all 158—in the normal department, and of 261 pupils in the 
model school. The catalogue also contains the course of 
instruction, and a copy of the Charter of Incorporation and 
other interesting information. Prof. J. C. Gilchrist is 
Principal, to whom application is to be made for any further 
information needed. 


Yor: The Children’s Home—The ladies who attended 
to the interest of the Children’s Home, at our late County 
Fair, inform us that they took in, during the four days, 
nearly fifteen hundred, and netted the handsome sum of 
eleven hundred and twe ty dollars, clear profit. From this 
it will appear, that neurly all the articles disposed of, were 
donations for the benefit of the Home, and the only expense 
the society was put tu, wasia the purchase of oysters, ice 
cream, and other luxuries sold in their restaurant. This is 
a fine week’s work, and the proceeds will constitute quite 
an item in the treasury of this benevolent and patriotic in- 
stitution.— True Democrat. 

The True Democrat published in the borough of York, 
proposes to give a series of Articles on Educational Topics, 
and opens with one on ‘‘ The School House.’’ It is evident- 
ly written by “‘ one who knows.”’ 


— oe 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


Iuurnors: A. M. Gow, A.M., formerly of this State and 
lately editor of the Illinois Teacher and Superintendent of 
the schools of Rock Island, has withdrawn from the pro- 
fession and entered into the publishing business in Chicago. 

Maryann: The School Journal, published at Hagers- 
town, continues to improve. The editor’s department is 
quite good, the selections numerous and valuable, and, 
with a large amount of original articles by its friends,— 
and especially on topics of a Maryland character and ap- 
plication,—it would be all that could be wished. 

Massacuvusetts: After an absence as long as the rebel 
war, the “‘ Play-mate’’ (for Oetober, 1865,) again makes its 
appearance on ourtable. It is as good as ever it was, if 
not better, and well worth the $1.25 it costs, to the young 
folk who desire an interesting, instructive and safe com- 
panion for out-of-scheol hours. Address Wm. Gould & Co., 
School street, Boston. 

The New Webster a New Work: We have commended 
this edition warmly already, on the faith of our first exam- 
ination of it. It has grown upon us, in every-day’s farther 











study. We did not, at first, comprehend how entirely new 
a work this is, as compared even with the last preceding 
edition ; and how important had been the etymological re- 
vision which it has received, making it, for substance, a re- 
written volume, with all that was admirable and superior 
in the contributions of a previous generation to its pages, 
preserved and augmented by a thorough concentration upon 
it of the best skill and widest research of the present. As 
it stands,—in its etymologies, in its definitions, in its syno- 
nyms, and in its (real) illustrations,—it is far in advance 
of any other manual which offers itself to the aid of the 
student of the multifarious wealth of the composite Eng- 
lish tongue. 

The man who will buy and habitually and properly use 
Webster’s Unabridged Illustrated Dictionary, in its latest 
and noblest form, has no excuse for not using the English 
language with intelligence, accuracy and force. 

It is not asectarian dictionary. We do most sincerely 
believe, that all sects will find their especial phrases of faith 
more exactly and fairly and fully given in Webster than in 
any or all others put together.— Boston Congregattonalist. 


New Yorx: The October number of the New York 
Teacher is No. 1, Vol. 7, new series, or Vol. 15 of the en- 
tire series. With the mew volume, we note a most decided 
change and, as we think, improvement. Those long, but 
no doubt valuable documents, for which the Teacher has 
been noted during several years, have to a great extent, 
disappeared ; and in their stead we find short, pointed, and 
racy original articles. The resident editor, as usual, well 
and briefly synopsizes the events of the State and of the 
country in their educational relations; and the selections 
are valuable. We notice a list of Institutes held or to be 
held, the present autumn, in 32 of the counties of the State. 

Onto: The “‘ Monthly’’ for October has got down to its 
ordinary size, but keeps up its usual spirit and value. It 
contains the best report we have seen of the Harrisburg 
meeting of the National Teachers’ Association. Prof. T. 
E, Suliot, of Kent, several of whose able articles in the 
‘* Monthly’’ have been laid before the readers of this jour- 
nal, has ‘been recalled to Antioch College, as an assistant 
Teacher. Our esteemed cotemporary Ware of the Month- 
ly, and now also State Commissioner, has three aspirants— 
each nominated by a distinct party—for his successorship 
in the latter office. Amongst them is the name of H. H. 
Barney, who was, we believe, the first State Commissioner 
under the law creating this office. Ohio will be fortunate 
if she secure for the next term as good an officer as the one 
about to retire. - 


Iowa: The Iowa Instructor and School Journal—which 
has hgen greatly improved by the union into one periodical 
of the two previously pulf@ished—has just entered the 7th 
volume, and, if we may judge of its chance of success by 
its merits, with encouraging prospects. Hon. Oran Faville, 
State Superintendent, is now resident editor. It is published 
at Des Moines for $1.50 a year. 

In the absence of any State provision on the subject, the 
State Association has appointed A. S. Kissell to hold 
County Institutes, and act as agent for the Instructor and 
Journal, at a salary of $1,500. 

At the last meeting of the State Association the following 
resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That this Association is of the opinion that 
good teachers can only be produced by a thorough course 
of study, such as is afforded in the Public Schools, Train- 
ing Schools, Academies, Colleges and Universities, now 
under the supervision of efficient teachers in the State. And 
we further believe, that persons, after mastering the usual 
studies in these institutions, must either pursue a course of 
private reading on the profession of teaching and have ex- 
perience in the calling, or must attend Normal and Train- 
ing classes which give a professional training, before they 
can be considered good teachers. 

Resolved, That to secure and retain good teachers, pro- 
per inducements, in the way of remuneration and perma- 
nency in the vocation, must be pregented to those desiring 
to prepare and to enter the profession. 

ssolved, That we recommend to the teachers in rural 
districts, the importance of securing positions centinuing 
not less than one year, and to those laboring in graded 
schools, to secure positions for as long a period as possible. 

Resolved, That we take the proper steps, at this meet- 
ing, te secure such modifications of the present school law, 
as to give better renumeration and more permanent posi- 
tions to those laboring in the public schools of the State. 
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| Book Motires. 


Sunny Hours: Or Child Life of Tom and Mary. By Nellie 
Eyster. 16mo. 204 pages, Ashmead & Evans, Philadel- 
phia. Price 90 cents. 

This is a delightful little book for children, and is written 
in a captivating style, calculated to create a taste for read- 
ing. It is divided into four chapters, each designed to 
illustrate some phase of each of the four seasons. It is just 
such a book as will be popular about the time of the holi- 
days. The publishers have spared no pains to make it at- 
tractive. The illustrative cuts are done in the highest style 
of art. We recommend it to parents. 

[We have not seen this book, but the foregoing notice of 
it has been prepared by a correspondent who has examined 
it, and is capable of judging correctly of its merits.—Ep.] 
Our Youne Forxs—for November, 1865: An illustrated 

M ine for Boys and Girls. Edited by J. T. Trow- 

bridge, Gail Hamilton and Lucy Larcom. 64 pages in 

each number, published monthly. Terms $2 a year.— 

Ticknor & Fields, Boston. 

When this periodical for the youug people made its ap- 
pearance about a year ago, we saw the first number, and 
spoke as favorably as we could of an untried work. From 
that time till the other day, we saw it highly commended 
by exchanges; but, as it did not reach our table, we could 
not judge for ourselves of its actual merits. Weare now 
in possession of a full file—from No. 1 to 1l—and find it 
all that was promised. In proof of this is the fact, that it 
has been, since its arrival, in such request amongst our 
our own young folks and those of our near neighbors, that 
when needed for the purposes of this notice, it became ne- 
cessary to institute quite a search for it, and it could only 
be procured on an express promise to return it immedi- 
ately to the family in which it was found. This we think 
is saying about as much for the interest it excites, as any 
other form of words or statement we could substitute.— 
Then, as to the matter which so pleases its readers, we can 
safely say that it is as sownd as it is interesting, and as 
well expressed as itis sound. We, therefore, cheerfnlly and 
cordially commend it as a valuable addition to family read- 
ing, and know ef mo better or more suitable present to a 
young friend, as a gift for the cheerful season which is now 
approaching, than this. 

Datty Ciass Rout or Stupizs: Cheap, comprehensive 
and easily kept, and sufficient for a school of 70 pupils for 


20 months. Published by George Wiant, book binder, 
Lancaster City, Pa. 


This form of Roll has been prepared by a Teacher of 
great experience, and we are informed has given full satis- 
faction wherever introduced. Simplicity and cheapness 
are its chief recommendations. Price 50 eents; by mail 
65 cents. . , 

ParLosorny or Ragtoric. By John Bascom, Professor 
of Rhetoric in Williams College. Author of Aisthetics, 
or Science of Beauty, &e. 12mo. 251 pages, withan In- 
dex. Crosby & Ainsworth, Boston. 1866. 

The author states that this work is designed chiefly “for 
the latter years of college life ;’’ and a hasty examination 
shows it to be fittedjfor all who wish to go beyond the mere 
rules of Rhetoric as found in the text-books, to the princi- 
ple in the laws of mind and language on which those rules 
are based. The first book treats of the Department of 
Composition,=Prose, Poetry and Oratory; the second, of 
The Laws of Influence,” Arguments, Emotions, Imagina- 
tion and Memory, Wit, Humor, and Ridicule, Laws of 


L. of C. 











Language, Barbarism, and of Solecism and Impropriety ;— 
and the third, of Style, Perspieuity, Elegance and Energy. 
The whole is preceded by an able and scientific Introduc- 
tion. The style of the author is elegant, and the arrange- 
ment and handling of the matter evince broad scholarship 
andjgreat experience in the branch treated of. The typo- 
graphy, paper, &c., of the book are beautiful. The work 
is one well fitted for the teacher’s and general scholar’s 
library, and one also which should not be placed on the 
shelf till reat. 

Tne Normau Sreviter: embracing a systematic classi- 
fication of over Ten Thousand of the most important 
words of the English Language; appropriate dictation 
Exercises ; Exercises for Phonetic Spelling ; Exercises 
for Syllabication ; Systematic and Classified Exercises 
for false Orthography ; Homophonous Words; Rules for 
Spelling; the Principles of Orthagraphy and Othoepy, 
&e. By Albert N. Raub, M. S., Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Ashland, Pa. 224 pages 12mo. Sower, 
Barnes & Pétts. Philadelphia. 1865. 


This 7s a Spelling-book. It embraces the whole of or~+ 
thography,—from the alphabet, through all the steps of this 
branch of Grammar, to the fundamental principles on which 
it rests,—interspersed with classified rules and exercises for 
each department and lists of words often wrongly spelled. 
It is the whole in one book, and if carefully used and 
taught will avoid the need of two or three graduated spell- 
ers, which really are an expense to the parent without cor- 
respondent benefit to the pupil or theschool. Several years 
ago we saw this workin manuscript and then thought highly 
of it. But it is evident that the intervening time has been 
well used by the author for its still further improvement. 
One of the best and most devoted professional teachers in 
the State, he is just the man to make a good text-book ; 
and his fellow teachers will find in his work a most valuable 
contribution. Fully tested in his own schools, its princi- 
ples and methods will stand the test wherever subjected to 
the ordeal. 

Mitcne..’s New Gsograrny Anp Atias. Published 

by E. H. Butler & Co. Philadelphia. 1865. 

In dur notice of these works, in the October Number of 
this Journal, we inadvertently expressed regret, which we 
sincerely felt, that the old sterling works of the same au- 
thor were thereby displaced. We are now rejoiced to find 
that we were mistaken on this point, and gladly correct 
the error, by saying, as we are authorized to do,—‘*that 
Mitchell’s o/d School Geography and Atlas, brought up to 
the present date, both in text and maps, is still published 
and will continue to be printed and kept up to date, as long 
as the sale is so great as to be equal to three times that of 
any other School Geography and Atlas published in the 
United States ;—which it certainly is to-day.’’ The new 
Geography and Atlas is a part of ‘‘ Mitchell’s New Series,” 
including the First Lessons, New Primary, New Intermedi- 
ate, and New Geography fand Atlas. The o/d Geography 
and Atlas is a part"of the ‘‘e/d series,’’ including Mitch- 
el’s Geographical questions, and School Geography and 
Atlas. 


Crark’s Scuoot Visitor. A Day-School Monthly ; for 
the use of children and espeeially for pupils in school.— 
16 pages 8vo. Published by J. W. Doughaday, No. 1308 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. Liberally illustrated and 
handsomely printed. Price 75 cents a year. 


This pleasant and instructive work has been more than 
once noticed in this Journal. It is now near the end of the 
9th vo unie, and we are informed will be greatly improved 
at the beginning of the 10th. Already a most attractive 
work of its class, this will put it far in the front rank. 
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NorMAL E,vementary Geometry: Embracing a brief 
Treatise on Mensuration and Trignometry. Designed 
for Academies, Seminaries, High Schools, Normal 
Schools and Advanced Classes in Common Schools, By 
Edward Brooks, A. M., Professor of Mathematics ia the 
Pennsylvania State Normal School, 2nd District, and 
author of Normal Primary Arithmetic, &c. &c. 12mo. 
276 pages. Sower, Barnes & Potts, Philadelphia. 15865. 


This is really one book containing three Treatises, —one 


on Geometry, one on Mensuration and one on Trigonom- | 


etry, each separate from the other. That on Geometry oc- 
cupies the greater portion of the work, and seems to us to 
present valid reasons, (which is more than can be said for 
all the new text-books now issuing from the press,) for its 
own addition to the long list. Its author claims for it,— 
and we think justly,—several improvements ;—/rst, an 
abbrevation of the ordinary text- books ; second, a simplifi- 
cation, so far as possible, of the methods of demonstration 
usually employed; third, the examples to impart the pow- 
er of making a practical application of the principles of the 
science ; fourth, undemonstrated theorems, to cultivate the 
power of original thought and investigation. The teacher 
and practical mathematician will at once recognize the 
great value of these features. The subjects of Mensuration 
and Trigonometry are also briefly treated and much practi- 


calized. The publishers of Prof. Brooks’s series of works | 


on Arithmetics, inform us that they are receiving great 
favor at the hands of the teachers of the nation; and we 
believe that this advance of his into the great science of 
Form will be equally sustained. 


Official. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrisrura, Noy., 1865. } 


SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN OCTOBER, 1865. 











Counties. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. | 
Beaver, Independence, James H. McCoy, $76 00 
Berks, Douglas, Henry E. Rhoads, 90 06 
6 Exeter, Elan Klein, 189 62 
Bradford, Sheshequin, A. J. Griffin, 105 26 
Butler, Clearfield, Daniel 0’ Donnell, 83 60 
“ Lancaster, Henry B. Heiss, 95 00 
“6 Summit, Robert B. Maxwell, 93 10 
Cambria, Allegheny, Chas. McManamy, 172 14 
oe Cambria twp., John E. Roberts, 126 16 | 
“ Chest Spring, John Wagner, 33 06 
ss Prospect, Patrick Boyle, 27 56 
Chester, Nantmeal West, Samuel Shingle, 105 64 
Clearfield, Huston, J. B. Hewitt, 36 10 
Crawford, Riceville, D. D. Walker, 46 36 | 
“ Union, Ind., Jesse P. Briston, 9 50 | 
Fayette, Brownsville, Wm. M. Ledwith, 134 14 
es South Union, Thomas Semans, 107 16 
Greene, Aleppo, Caleb Hughes, 93 10 
¢ Washington, TT. W. Taylor, 76 76 
Jefferson, Perry, Saml. T. Gourley, 97 28 
Lancaster, Penn, Abm. Minnich, 192 66 
Lycoming, Cummings, Thomas Bonell, 24 70 
i. McHenry, ’ \ 29 26 
« Watson, Saml. Roarabaugh, 28 50 
Potter, Jackson, Wm. Smith, 6 46 
Schuylkill, Mahanoy City, Wm. H. Heidenrick, 74 32 
Somerset, Middle Creek, Elias Saylor, 48 64 
Susquehanna, New Milford, Tracy Hayden, 43 32 
= Springville, Miles Prichard, 130 34 
Tioga, Covington twp , Butler Smith, 77 52 
oe Middlebury, _Silas Staples, 142 50 
SCHOOL LAWS. 


The edition of the School Laws and decisions published 
in 1862, is so nearly exhausted, that it has become neces- 
sary to prepare a new edition, that shall contain all the 
laws enacted and decisions published, since the publication 


distribution with the reports and documents that are sent 

each year to the County Superintendents. There will be 

enough sent to the several counties to furnish to each diree- 

tor a copy, and 30 per cent. of the number furnished for 

directors,*in order that Superintendents may have a supply 

on hand, to meet the calls that may be made from time to 
| time, by directors and others. The book is not for general 
distribution ; still it is desirable that the school law be as 
widely circulated, among the people, as possible. The 
arrangement is somewhat changed, but is believed to be 
more convenient for reference, inasmuch as the decisions 
and explanations are placed immediately after the article 
or section to which they refer. 

The form of the book is materially changed. This was 
done, both for the sake of economy and convenience. The 
stitched pamphlet form, which has heretofore been used, 
| would last but about one year ; and each newly elected set 

of directors required new copies of the law, because the old 

ones were used up. They were inconvenient to carry, and 
| consequently, after they had been used a few months and 
the covers torn off, they were thrown away as waste paper ; 
or given to the younger children to play with. As the 
present edition is put up, it makes a neat little book, in 
durable binding, of convenient size to carry in the pocket. 

The laws are published at the expense of the State, and 
should be carefully preserved by the officers for whose 
| benefit they are published. When a director goes out of 
| office, he is as much bound to pass over the copy of the laws 
in his possession to his successor, so he is to perform any 
| other duty. The book does not belong to the man indi- 
vidually, but to the office which he holds, and should, in 
| all cases, be given over to the successor, when the office is 


surrendered. 
| A limited number of copies of the laws in German wil) 


| be printed for distribution, in the counties where there 

are directors who are not able to read the English language. 
| Superintendents in whose counties German copies are re- 
| quired, will please to inform the department, at an early 
| date, how many will be needed in their respective counties. 


| TO DIRECTORS. 

Several Districts that are supposed to be entitled to their 
share of the State appropriation for the school year, end- 
ing on the first Monday of June, 1865, have not sent to this 
department the certificate and affidavit,'and annual report 
required by law. Unless these documents are received 
very soon, the appropriation belonging to such districts 
will be forfeited. Secretaries and Presidents of the boards 
should give immediate attention to this matter. 








| QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

6. Question: Can the directors collect the one dollar 
minimum occupation tax fer school and building purposes 
both, when both taxes are levied in a district the same 
year? 

Answer: They cannot. The tax for supporting the 
schools, and the one for building purposes, are in fact but 


| one tax. Although they should be voted upon, and their 
amounts fixed by separate votes ; still, when they are made 
| out, they should be put into the duplicate as one tax, and 


| but one minimum occupation tax can be collected of apy 


| one tax payer, in the same year. 

7. Question: By the special act relative to sites for 
| school houses, approved May 8, 1854, can directors take 
| forcible possession of lands adjoining their school lots, for 
| the purpose of enlarging said lots ? 
| Answer: The act referred to in this question declares, 





of the former edition. This revised copy will be ready for | that in certain specified counties, ‘‘ whenever the board of 
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directors shall be unable to procure such eligible points ie 


as new pupiis will be constantly arriving, it will be come pro- 


the erection of school houses thereon, as they may deem | per to have their measures in order to prevent mis fits.— 
expedient, by agreement with the owner, or owners of the This was not necessary when a whole school was to be clad 
land, it shall and may be lawful for the board of directors, in the first instance, because all could be fitted from the 
in behalf of the district, to enter upon and oecupy sufficient large number of suits then provided. 


ground for that purpose, which they shall designate and 
mark off, not exceeding in any case one acre.’’ This law 
gives directors the authority, in certain cases, and with 
certain restrictions, to take possession of lands, without 
the consent of the owners, for the purpose of erecting a 
school house thereupon, but it does not give the right to 
forcibly take and occupy lands adjoining school lots, be- 
cause said lots are, or are supposed to be too small for the 
accommodation of the school. When the site for the erec- 
tion of the house was selected, the directors could have 
secured for the district a full acre, but if at that time they 
accepted a less quantity, after the house is built. and the 
whole matter disposed of, they cannot, under this law, come 
in and claim more. 





oolitiers’ Orphans, 


SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS OFFICE, 
LANCASTER, Nov., 1865. 4 
Nomper or Onpnuans ordered to be admitted to the dif- 
ferent Schools and Institutions, to Nov. Ist, and the num- 
ber actually in attendance on Oct. Ist, 1865. 


Orp. Ap. 
North Sewickley School, Beaver County, 98 78 
Quakertown - Bucks “s 106 58 
Orangeville - Columbia ‘ 119 96 
McAllisterville * Juniata ‘“ 156 122 
Paradise " Lancaster ‘‘ 99 94 
Mount Joy, ae o " 99 76 


Total of the more advanced pupils, 677 52 
Pettsburgh & Allegheny O. As., Allegheny Co. 52 


Pittsburgh & All. Childrens’ Home, 3 
Allegheny Soldiers’ Orphans Home, - 02 22 
‘*, — Episcopal Church Home ak We 
Zelienople Farm School, Butler ee oe 
Bmaus Orphan House Dauphin ‘“ 2 12 
Lancaster age tent Home, Lancaster Co., 35 
a St. James Orphan Asylum 59 ‘ 5 
Loysville School, Perry * 110 82 
Northern Home, Philadelphia, 149 110 
Bridesburg Orphan School, 58 52 
Germantown ‘ we 27 27 
St. Vincent's O. idiots - 9 * 
St. Vincent's Ilome, “ 2 * 
St. John s O. Asylum, 00 23 * 
St. Josephs Orphan Home - 3 * 
York Orphan Home, York Co., 25 18 
Total of the more juvenile pupils, 554 422 


Total of all ages, 1231 946 


From the schools marked (*) no report of admission has 
been received. 


DEATH OF OPRHAN. 

Joun Moore Sanns, son of Ephraim Sands, late of the 
186th Regiment Penn. Vols., and a pupil in the Loysville 
Soldiers’ Orphans School, died of Brain Fever at New 
Bloomfield, Perry county, on the 7th of October, aged six 
years, ten months and twenty days. 


MEASURES FOR CLOTHES. 
Most of the more advanced schools have been, or seon 
will be, provided with their first supply of clothing. But, 








| 
| 





These measures, however, are only tobe sent in relation 
to the boys’ uniform and winter working jackets, pants and 
caps or hats, and the girls’ cloaks; all the other garments 
being made at the schools. 

The following measurements will be sufficient : 














Eougth of | Length of | Breast | Waist 

Boys « Jackets. back. & sleeve. |measure.| measure, 
John Smith, | 4 1) ae ol ee | 
Wm. Jones, 254 | 29 | 29 
Joseph Hood, | 30 | 32 | 31 
Peter Lee, 164 | 244 | 26 25 

Boys Waist Inside | Out side| Head 

Pants Pants y Caps measure. seam. scam. measure. 
John Smith, | 27 — Ta te 
Wm. Jones, 28 24 i a 63 
Joseph Hood, 30 27 : 40 | 7 
| Peter Lee, 25 22 30 64 





Jacket: Length of Back, means, frem the prominent 


| or socket bone in the back of the neck, to a point on the 


back-bone just below the top of the hip bone. 

Length of Sleeve, means, from the middle of the back, 
around the outside of the curved elbow, to the knuckle of 
the little finger. 

Breast measure, means, the girt around the chest, just 
under the armsjand outside of the vest, or, if no vest, out- 
side of the jacket. 

Waist measure, means, the girt around the waist, just 
above the hips and outside of the vest and pants 

Pants: Waist measure, means, around the waist, above 
the hips and under the vest or jacket. 

Inside seam, means, from the crotch, down the inside of 
the leg to within one inch of the ground. 

Outside seam, means, from the top of the hip-bone, down 
the outside of the leg to within one inch of the ground. 

Cap: Head measure, means the girt of the head just 
above the ears, so as to embrace the forehead. 








Height of |Round the|Round the| Length 





Girls’Cloaks| girl. shoulders. __ neck. _ of sleeve. 
Susan Peters,| 59 ee a WR WS... 
Mary Lee, 62 41 15 | 30 
Jane Smith, 43 24 13 20 





Height of girl, means, fromthe top of the head to the 
ground. 

Round the shoulders, means, girt around the outside 
and just below the top of the shoulders. 

Round the neck, means, around the neck just above the 
chest. 

Length of sleeve, means, from the middle of the back, 
around the outside of the curved arm, to the knucklke of the 
little finger. 

These measurements are all to be expressed in Inches as 
in the lists now given, and are not to be made ricur, be- 
cause all the garments are for growing children. 

In the boys list, it is to be specified whether each boy 
needs an every-day or a uniform suit, or both,—bearing in 
mind that the measure is the same in both cases. 

Lists of the abeve kind, giving the name and measure- 
ments of each pupil, are to be prepared, signed by the Prin. 
cipal of the school, and sent to the office at Lancaster, 
whenever suits are needed. As soon as possible after their 
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receipt, the proper garments will be forwarded, with each 
pupil’s name attached to those intended for him or her. 

In the case of schools regently opened,—such as those at 
Harford and Cassville,—it will be more convenient and en- 
sure better fits, to forward lists similar to the above, for the 
first supply of clothing for all the pupils. 


STOCKINGS. 

Inquiry has been made by all the more advanced schools, 
as to the best mode of providing winter stockings. For 
the present, the Principals will purchase good woolen 


yarn, by the quantity, and have the stockings knitted, | 


as far as practicable, by the larger girls. But, when 


this canaot be done in time, they will employ females, | 


in the neighborhood, to do this work at their own homes, 
giving a reasonable price per pair, and preferring soldiers 
widows when such apply for the work. 


\ EVERY DAY HATS FOR BOYS. 


A supply of black felt hats, for every day wear, will | 


shortly be ready, and a sufficient number will be sent to 
each school. 


WILKESBARRE: 


It is expected that a Children’s Home will be opened in | 
Wilkesbarre about the first of January, into which the sol- | 
diers’ orphans of that region of the State, of the more juve- | 
nile class, will be admitted. Till that time their relatives 


and others interested must have patience. 


HARFORD AND CASSVILLE: 
Orders have been i d in consid 


admission of orphans into these schools, to take effect after 
the first Monday in November. By the first of December it 
is expected that both these schools will be fully in operation 
with at least one-half of their maximum number of pupils. 


M ALLISTERVILLE;: 
In a short time, a general transfer of the pupils from 


Blair, Huntingdon and some other counties, will be made 
from this school to Cassville, so as to leave room in it for 
orphans of Juniata, Mifflin, Perry, &c. now awaiting admis- 
sion ;—the object being to have the pupils as near the homes 
of their relatives as possible. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWEXS. 

Question: Our township is a non-accepting school dis- 
triet, and consequently there is no Board of Common School 
Directors init. By whom shall the certificate, appended to 
the application for admission and intended to be approved 
by the school Directors, be signed ? 

Answer: The application is not to be defeated by the 
fact, that the township rejects the common school system. 
In such case, let a Justice of the Peace, resident im the dis- 
trict, and before whom the ‘‘ Statement’’ is sworn to, also 
certify that there is no School Board in the district, and 
then let him sign the same certificate which should have 
been signed by the Board, in his proper official capacity.— 
This, with the certifieate of the proper County Committee, 
will be sufficient. 

Question: A boy of nine years of age, and the son of a 
Penna. Volunteer, who died in the service, 
being also dead, applied by his guardian for admission to 
one of the schools for Soldiers’ Orphans, and his claim was 
rejected, on the ground, that he has an annual income of 
about $48, and also expects the usual pension from the 
United States. His guardian now offers to pay into the 
general Soldiers’ Orphan fund the above income, till he 
arrives at 16, and also his pension, if he obtain any, on con- 
dition that he be admitted to one of the State schools as a 
Soldiers’ Orphan. Will he be admitted on these terms ? 

Axswer: He will. It is true that this boy might be 
bound out to a trade, or put to a farmer, and his little 








able numbers, for the | 


his mother | 


income thus be accumulated till his arrival at the age of 
21. But in that case he would be without the kind of edu- 
| cation which it is the wish of the State to impart, or see 
imparted, to all.the children of her soldiers. On the other 
hand, it is out of the power of the guardian properly to pro- 
| vide for and educate him with the slender means at his 
| disposal. The State will, therefore, admit him, add his 
income to the general stock, and afford him the full benefit 
| of the schools ;—in the hope that he may thereby become a 
| more useful man and a better citizen, at maturity, than if 
in the mean time he was brought up in comparative ignor- 
ance, in order that his small capital might double itself. 

Question: Capt. C., who has served during the whole 
war in one of the State volunteer regiments and been hon- 
orably discharged, lately visited this school, and now desires 
| to place his son in it. He is willing to pay the same com- 

pensation for his maintenance and education as the State 
| allows for the other pupils. Can his son be admitted on 
| these terms ? 

ANSWER: He can, so long as there istoom for him with 
out excluding any of the proper claimants for admission.— 
| It ig acompliment to the school that this application is 
| made; and it is hoped that when the system of instruction 

now contemplated ghall be fully in operation, these schools 


| will attract many such applications. 





Anwaal Galenday 
OF SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 


| For Catalogues, §-c., apply to the respective Presidents or 
Principals. 





PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS: 
AGRICULTURAL CoLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA, Centre 
| County. Wm. H. Allen, M. D., L. L. D. President. One 
session yearly, divided into two terms of twenty weexs 
each. The first term opens on the last Tuesday in Febru- 
| ary and closes the third Wednesday of July. The second 
term opens on the fourth Wednesday of July and closes on* 
| the third Wednesday of December. Charge for board, wash. 
ing, tuition, room rent and fuel $100 in advance for each 
term. Address, Agricultural College, P. 0., Centre Co., Pa. 
| State Normat Scuoon, 2nd District, at Millersville, 
| Lancaster county. Prof. J. P. Wickersham, A. M., Princi- 
| pal. Commencement Friday, July 21. Winter term from 
September 11, 1865, till March 7, 1866, 26 weeks; summer 
| term from April 2, 1866, till commencement, 16 weeks.— 
June 27, examination of candidates for State Cervificates. 
Fall vacation seven, and Spring vacation three wecks. Ex- 
penses about $200 for the school year. The whole number 
of students of all grades during the year was 697. 

Strate Norma Scuoon, 5th District, Mansfield, Tioga 
county. Prof. F. A. Allen, A. M., Principal. Three terms 
of 14 weeks each, commencing Ist Wednesday in Septem- 
ber, and continuing without any recess except one week at 
Christmas. Expenses during school year about $160. Num- 
ber of students last year, 285. Though the last recognized 
of the State Normal Schools, all the rooms in the Normal 
building arp already taken for the next term ;—but board- 
ing can still be had in the village. Additional buildings 
for students will be erected this fall. 

State Norma Scuoot, 12th District,—the North-west- 
orn,—at Edinboro’ in Erie county. Prof. J. A. Cooper, A. 
M., Principal. Three terms: Ist. From last Wednesday in 
August, till last Thursday in November. 2nd. From first 
Wednesday in December, till first Thursday in March. 3rd. 
Brom last Wednesday in March, till last Thursday in June, 
when commencement takes place. Expenses for the three 
terms about $180. Total number of students of all grades 
the past year, 817. 

Gurry’s Normat Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. Prof. R. 
Ourry, A. M., Principal. The term opens on the first Mon- 
day of September. Price of tuition per year, $50. Board- 
ing and lodging in respectable families at prices ranging 
from $3 to $5 per week. Pupils received at all times, but 
persons wishing to enter regular classes should enter at the 
opening of the term, or on the first Monday of January or 
April. Whole number of students during the year, 302. 
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COLLEGES: 

PennsyLvAnia CoLLeGs, at Gettysburg, Adams eounty. 
Rev. H. L. Baugher, D. D., Presidett. Commencement 2nd 
Tuesday in August. First term ns 6 weeks from com- 
mencement and continues 13 weeks. 2nd term 3 weeks from 
end of first, and continues till commencement. In addition 
to the usual College course there is a Professorship of Ger- 
man Language and Literature. Expenses about $163 the col- 

ate year. The No. of students of all grades last year 114. 
RANKLIN AND MARSHALL CoLLEGs, at Lancaster, Lan- 
easter county. Rev. E. V. Gerhart, D.D., President. Com- 
mencement last Wednesday in July. Three terms: Ist. 
s 7 weeks from commencement and lasts 14 weeks.— 
2nd. Two weeks from end of first, and lasts 14 weeks. 3rd, 
Three weeks from end of second, and lasts 12 weeks. Ex- 
penses about $218. Number of students last year 61. 


ACADEMIES : 

Unionvitite Acapemy, at Unionville, Chester county, 
Pa., M. Durnal, A. M. and H. 8. Kent, principals. The 
school year consists of 40 weeks, and is divided into three 
terms :—The spring term of 10 weeks, commences the third 
Monday of April; Summer term, of 10 weeks, the fourth 
Monday of July; Winter term of 20 weeks, the thirtieth 
of October, 1865: a vacation of 4 weeks occurs between 
the terms. Expenses for the year, about $200. Number 
ef students last year, 85. 

Cuester Vater AcApemy for young men, at Coates- 
ville, Chester county, Pa. The next term will commence 
on the 29th of the+Ist month, (January) 1866, and con- 
tinue twenty weeks. Whole number of = last year 121. 
J. HW. Taylor, Principal, Silas Wright, BE +» lst nt, 
Milton S. Parry, 2d Assistant, Emilie M. Potts, teacher of 
German, Prof. Keffer, teacher of Music. 








Original Communications. 


DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES. 

Me. Eprror :—It has long been a question with 
me whether our Pennsylvania Collegiate System is 
the right one. As I understand it, our Colleges 
are all denominational, each having either been es- 
tablished by or being now under the care and con- 
trol of, one or other of the christian sects which 
prevail amongst us. My own impression when I 
first considered the matter, was against this arrange- 
ment. It seemed to smack somewhat of exclasive- 
ness if not of bigotry, and to be inconsistent with 
that degree of liberality which should prevail 
amongst all christians. It seemed also to tend to 
proselytism and to enccurage the mere profession 
without the substance of religion. In a temporal 
point of view, also, it appeared inexpedient, by ex 
cluding from pecuniary contribution to or support 
of the College, all who did not belong to the church 
to which the institution belonged. 

On the other hand, as a christian I could not tol- 
erate the idea of having hundreds of young men col- 
lected and kept together, during the most critical 
years of their lives, without any provision -for regu- 
lar religious instruction and observances. Yet I 
could not see how these could be secured without 
form—sectarian form. 

Farther on in my observation of this matter, I 
preceived at least one of our Colleges to dwindle 
and almost fail while it was not under special sec- 
tarian control, but instantly to revive and regain 
much vigor when committed to the care of one of 
the christian denominations. And I found, that the 








support and success of all the Colleges was owing 
to in proportion with this denominational feature in 
the system. 

The result is, that I am rather inclined, as the end 
of my observation on this matter, to favor the Sec- 
tarian feature in our Collegiate system. Still, I do 
not feel perfectly certain that this is the right con- 
clusion. I think I have seen in some of your own 
reports or writings some remarks on this point, fa- 
voring the existing arrangement. I think you, or 
some of your correspondents, would benefit the 
cause of education by discussing this point thorough- 
ly, and leading the public mind at this time, when 
the subject seems to be attracting attention, to a 
correct conclusion. 

i: Though not an old fogy myself, nor by any means 
afraid of attacking old institutions or customs merely 
because they are old, yet I must confess I would 
like now to be convinced that our existing Collegiate 
system is the best for us, and that we can safely 
embrace it in the broad folds of that great State 
system of education which is evidently growing up 


amongst us. |} J 
ALLEGHENY Co., October, 1865. 


ME Ne Te theo 
TEACHING BACKWARD SCHOOLS. 

The expression we so often hear that such a 
teacher “is not very well qualified, but he is plenty 
good enough to teach a Backward School,”—we 
think, when properly considered, will be found 
to be in most cases, a mistaken idea. Most 
scholars in backward schools not only lack the ru- 
diments of book knowledge, but are very incompe- 
tent judges of the teacher’s abilities, and the teach- 
er’s errors, receiving them for truth. If they have 
confidence in the honesty and ability of their teach- 
er, they will generally consider him a model in every 
respect, no matter how unqualified he may be in 
reality. The consequence is, that if he be unquali- 
fied in most, or many cases, the injury to the pupils 
will be very great : for as the old adage says, “ Ig- 
norance isa blank sheet on which we may easily 
write; but Error is a scribbled one, which must first 
be erased, before we can isscribe truth on its pages.”’ 

Now we do not wish to be understood to mean 
that it is just as necessary for a teacher whose pu- 
pils are all tyros, to have as extensive a knowledge 
of most of the branches, or that it is quite as neces- 
sary for such a teacher to understand as many 
branches of science, as it is for one whose pupils 
are very far advanced ; but we think that teachers 
of backward schools ought to as well understand 
what is required to be taught in those schools, as 
teachers should be, who teach forward schools. 

Incorrect pronunciation is perhaps as objection- 
able as any other failure in the teacher of a back- 
ward school. 

One very common evidence of want of qualifica- 
tion is, to see one teaching who can not hear any 
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recitation without constantly looking at a text-book. 

So also, the County Superintendent who can not 
examine a teacher without constant reference to a 
text-book, or some sort of memoranda, during the 
examination, plainly evinces great lack of know- 





ledge for that important position. Puitom. 


-———— -92e --- ——™ 


Where must this reformation begin? Must it 
commence with the aged, or those in the meridian 
of life? No, they may be the instruments, but not 
the subjects that shall form that great brotherhood 
of peace. As well might we expect to bend the 
sturdy oak with our finger, as to change the chan- 


We must begin with the youth, then. Oh? what a 





Cameron County, October, 1865. | nels of matured intellect and long practised habits. 


WHAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT IN COMMON SCHOOLS. "esponsibility rests upon the teacher! The mind of 
One might answer: The ordinary branches re- the little urchin is almost a blank sheet, or a block 

quired by the School Law. Another might add _ of marble from the gerry: Upon this the teacher 

vocal music; another Algebra; and so on, till the | W™tes and carves the principles which are to con- 

whole catalogue of the various sciences should be | trol and mould the future. 

enumerated, which the teacher of a common schoo! Might not the common bohost teachers be among 

might find time to teach. the great reformers of the age ? What a field opens 

These should be taught and taught accurately | UP to their view! It might be well for them to con- 
too; but does the education of the youth consist of | Sider earnestly their profession ; and when the little 
a knowledge of these sciences alone? Perhaps the | half-clad scholar, barefoot and ragged, it may be 
unanimous response will be, No. The Moral and the neglected and uncared for, Ponts to school, the 
Physical faculties must also be developed. We con- | teacher should regard that one with tenderness, and 
cur in this opinion Many fine theories have been speak kindly to it, amd use every means to make 
presented to.us as to the best method of educating | that little ene happy, and especially to fit it for 
these faculties; but is there not another prominent | social happiness. Ibis spirit is the topmost stone 
faculty to be cultivated? This faculty might be '9 the wise and sohetonee system of Common 
embraced in the moral, but for convenience we will Schools of this great ( emmonwealth, framed by the 
call it 0. dlstinel one. venerable fathers of our State, some of whom yet 

While the prime object of all education should be | 84rvive, and are still wisely guarding its interests, 
the training of the moral faculties,—the principal of and perfecting its operations. The teacher, then, 
which are love, truth, honesty and benevolence; yet | Should labor to carry out the spirit of this system 
there is another faculty cften left latent, which is of education with impartiality ; for the vital object 
nearly, if not quite, as essential, in many respects, as | of the common school is to educate those pupi!s 
those named under the head of the moral. ‘This we | Whose parents are unable to do so. 
term the Soctat. The teacher should be careful, then, to break 

The recipient of a liberal education may possess | down everything like caste in his school ; and while 
all the desirable traits alluded to under the head of | he should properly regard those who are social and 
Morals, and yet be somewhat deficient in the Social, | well-bred at home, at the same time he should not 
Are there not instances of great and learned men, | neglect the unfortunate and the poor, but reach 
and pious too, who are so unsocial and possess so | down and lift up the ill-bred and forsaken ones, and 
much dig:ity, that they are almost unapproachable | bring them to an equality with the more favored 
by those whom they consider their inferiors? Are | scholars. For this is the only way by which great 
such persons specimens of perfect gentlemen ? and universal good can be accomplished. 

The intrinsic object of an education is to qualify But, says one, how can this be done? Must the 
its votaries for the active duties of life, to prepare | teacher lower the standard of his morality and soci- 
them for usefulness in society, that they may be the | alism to those who are uncouth and ill-bred? By 
means of elevating and happifying their fellow | ho means; the teacher must educate them and bring 
beings while here, and to prepare themselves for the | them up to the standard of his school, by his own ex- 
felicity of the spirit land. ample, and by his disinterested philanthrophy. 

Among the various social qualities may befound,—_ | The teacher, therefore, should be firm and earnest 
kindness, affability, politeness, modesty, forbearance, | in his great mission, and educate the moral, mental, 
cheerfulness, familiarity and general etiquette.— social and physical faculties impartially and harmo- 
Should not every teacher endeavor to teach these | niously. The faithful teacher who thus discharges 
qualities, both by example and precept, as scrutin- | his duty will be amply repaid for his devoted labors, 


izingly as he would teach Mental Arithmetic or 
Metaphysics? We look forward to a time when 
the-e will be a great reformation in the morals of 
mankind, when “ the wickedness of the wicked shall 
come to an end,” when the truths and doctrine of 





tie Bible shall be practised throughout the world. 


by seeing the development of those budding flowers 
which ere long will burst into fall bloom, whose fra- 
grance shall scent the gentle gales that may safely 
guide the ship of our destiny in the channels of 
peace and honor. SrerHen Morrison. 


New Castize, Aug, 1865. 
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DAY ACADEMIES. 


ize the operations of every part of it, it is due to 


There is a class of schools in this State, very nu- truth and the best interests of the future to look 
merous before the establishment of the Common | present evils in the face. 


School System, but much decreasing in number as | 
that system grows into favor and usefulness. These 
consist of schools without accommodations for 
boarders, most!y kept in buildings specially erected 
for the purpose—some in the towns and some in the 
country—and devoted entirely to day scholars. All 
of them profess to teach Latin and Greek, and the 
higher departments of an English education’; but 
most of them admit pupils in the common branches. 
There are not a few of these so-called Academies 
still in operation but wherever found, they are in- 
jurious to the cause of general education. 


In the large towns they abstract from the Com- 
mon Schools the children of the richest and most 
influential citizens, and thus deprive the public 
schools of the place of that interest, care and sup- 
port which such citizens are the most capable of 
affording and should afford. They also prevent the 
proper grading of the common schools, by with- 
drawing those children who would remain in school 
long enough to require a High Sehool. 

In the country, where these Day Academies exist, 
or where boarding academies admit, as many do, 
day scholars to their classes,—the effect is pretty 
much the same. The support of the most intelli- 
gent and influential citizens is withdrawn, and the 
proper regulation of the common school retarded. 

Wherever one of these mongrel institutions is 
found and is largely patronized, it will either be dis- 
covered that the common schools of the place had 
previously been badly managed, and persons desir- 
ing better instruction for their children been forced 
into this injurious expedient; or, that they have 
been established to promote private ends and are 
flourishing at the expense of the public schools.— 
Every friend of the common school system should 
oppose these institutions. But there is only one 
way of doing so effectually ; and that is, by making 
the common school so excellent in its organization, 
grading, teachers and apparatus, as to render it 
good enough for all the pupils of the place, whether 
of high or low degree; and then the Day Academy 
will soon be left without pupils. If this be not 
done, there will soon be a line the most injurious, 
the most detestable, the most unrepublican, drawn 
between the two classes of schools,—the line be- 
tween the rich and the poor. 





There is no place in our general system of Edu- 
cation, rightly established, nor any need in our so- 
cial relations, properly understood, for the Day 
Academy or the Pay day-school of every kind. And 
the sooner we come to this conclusion, as a funda- 
mental principle, the nearer will we be to the per- 
fection of our system. 

These remarks do not apply to that class of liter- 


|ary institutions called Boarding Academies or 


Seminaries. Those schools have a well recognized 
place in our general system, and are based on an 
acknowledged neeessity in our social condition ;— 
and this especially, when located, as they should be, 
either*in rural positions or in small towns and villa- 
ges. To such, large numbers of youth, of both 
sexes, will be sent from the larger towns and the 
cities of the State, for the advantages of higher ed- 
ucation in the pure air and the better moral influ- 
ences of the country; and therefore large well con- 
ducted Boarding Schools will not only always be 
necessary, but always most desirable. 

The Boarding Academy or Seminary is an inte- 
gral portion of our State system of Education. The 
Day Academy or Seminary is its vampire. 


SysTEMATICUS. 
Caester County, Octoder, 1865. 





taal 


WORK FOR INSTITUTES.—NO, 16. 
A well Working Institute. 

Mr. Burrowes: I have just been reading your 
suggestions on the probable future of District In- 
stitutes ;—and although your want of faith in the 
purely voluntary position now occupied by them 
may be surmised, all must admit that you have 
stated the question fairly. 

I think in the present transition posture of this 
element of popular education, any eneouraging facts 
tending to illustrate such success as has attended 
the movements of these institutions, in certain local- 
ities, may, under the circumstances, properly find a 
place in your Journal. Little more than a week 
since, being desirous of ascertaining the progress of 
the public schools in one of the Districts in the 
lower section of Bucks county, I spent several days 
among them, and during the period visited nine 


| schools,—four of which are taught by experienced 


In some districts that.| teachers, who have been several years in the town- 


used to have good common schools—good enough | ship, and one of these has enjoyed the reputation of 
for the children of the largest tax-payers,—this line | qualifying, for the prefession, some eight or ten of 
is already becoming visible and the common school | | both sexes who have given instruction in different 


is in danger of being regarded as the pauper school. | portions of the county, with great acceptance. 
These are plain words; but they are true and | 


must be spoken. 


After having seen the schools under considera- 


At this time, when there seems to | tion, and learned that an Institute was to be held 


be a disposition to consider the principles on which | on the last of the week, I repaired to the place, 
our whole educational system rests, and to method- | which is one of the two central schools bet adapt- 











™ 
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ed to accommodate the greatest number of the mem- 
bers of the Institute. All the teachers of the dis- 
trict but one were in attendance, besides several 
students and teachers beyond the limits of the town- 
ship, and others, who participated in the exercises 
of the day. \ One of these was a recitation in An- 
alysis, from a treatise on Grammar used by most of 
the members; and, during the performance consid- 
able discussion was elicited in reference to the ele- 
ments that entered into the composition of the re- 
spective sentences. A very instructive lesson on 
Physical Geography was participated in by the class, 
and the most interesting feature of the recitation was 
the selection of the beasts, birds, fishes and reptiles 
to represent different portions of the earth. The 


statements of many curious facts in the natural his.. 


tory of animals would have been a delightful treat to 
almost any class of pupils; and the thought spon- 
taneously arose, that when Geography is studied, 
how attractive it may be rendered by blending with 
it those facts of natural history, with which it is 
naturally associated. 

Some eight of the class took their places before 
an extensive blackboard, under the supervision of 
one of the male teachers, who was conducting a re- 
view lesson in some of the elementary rules of Al- 
gebra—such as factoring, finding the greatest com 
mon divisor, &c. This exercise gave occasion for 


illustrating the use of the minus sign in the funda- | 


mental rules of this branch, and altogether the re- 
citation passed off much to the satisfaction of the 





teachers present. This exercise closed the morning | 


session. 


In the afternoon there was reading, in | 


which the members individually selected such read- | 
ing matter as each preferred; and after the exer. | 


cises full latitude was allowed for criticism, sugges- 
tions and questions. 

A dictation performance was next commenced, in 
which about 50 words were pronounced by one of the 
class and written on the slate by the rest. This was 
entered into by all the teachers present ; and, partici- 
pating in the enthusiasm of the occasion, I also 
engaged in the contest. 
interest to this competition, was the fact that our 
County Superintendent (Mr. Overholt) had just ad- 
vertised an Institute, in which prizes had been offer- 
ed to the successful competitors in a spelling match, 
in which 1000 words are to be given to the teachers 
to be assembled at our county town. 
selected in the District Institute were of more than 
average difficulty, and the failuresin spelling varied 
from six to ten words. The remainder of the after- 


noon session was spent in the answering of various 
questions, Literary, Mathematical and Philosophe- | 
cal,—some of which demanded considerable re- 
search. 

This institute has been in successful operation for 
more than two years, and I am assured there is no 


| fagging in the interest. A young gentleman who 


teaches in a neighboring district, spoke with enthu- 
siasm of the benefit he had received from participa- 
tion in the exercises. And I have no doubt that 
this Institute will be a nucleus from which others 
will be formed in the county; and all the members 
with whom I conversed appear conscious, that 
whether their individual benefit, or that of their 
pupils is considered, the District Institute of Falls 
Township, is one of the most important ageneies 
for raising the standard of Public School Education, 
amongst us. Humanitas. 

Newtown, October 26, 1865. 

cliche citi erected 
SCHOOL AS IT IS—TEACHER AS SHE SHOULD BE. 
Read by Miss L. A. Lyon, at Rome, Bradford co., 

June 8, 1865. Published by request of County 

Association. 

It is school time; and, as the bell rings to call the 
children in, you congratulate yourself on the fine 
appearance and pleasant faces of your scholars, and 
think, after all a teacher’s life is not the most unde- 
sirable. 

At roll-call a few are found to be absent, which 
is always annoying; but the first class being called 
takes up your attention, and the absent are for- 
gotten. 

A good lesson! Who, but the teacher that loves 
his pupils and thus labors for their advancement, 
can realize what a world of pleasure is afforded by 
such an announcement. Good lessons are to the 
teacher, what good dinners are to the hungry; and 
nothing can so completely satisfy the teacher, as to 
be able to say, at the close of the day,—I have had 
coop lessons from my pupils. On suc days four 
o’clock comes at half-past three, the faces of your 
friends on the street have grown handsome since 


/morning, you are sure from the lightness of your 


A circumstance that gave | 


;in their recitation, when, listen! 


feet you can wear a much smaller shoe, and your 
heart goes forth to meet all the dear children under 
your charge,—almost wishing they all belonged to 
you, that you might see them the first thing in the 
morning, and tuck them “ up” snugly in bed the last 
thing at night. 

Another class is called. You are deeply engaged 
The patter of 


little bare feet is heard in the hall, and in a moment 


The words | 


more the owner of them, a little fellow about six 
years, ushers himself inside your school room ;—face 
unwashed, hair in a disordered state, and pants hung 
on by onesuspender. Dirty little thing! you think, 
coming in at this time and disturbing my class ! 

The boy takes his jack-knife (old thing with broken 
blade) instead of his book, and from the ot"sr — ket 
produces a piece of shingle, at which he aes with 
_ old knife as though he meant to make a uss at 
east. ’ 

The class takes up your attention fir the next 
half hour, at the expiration of which yua have oc- 
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casion to step over to the other side of the room, 
when behold ! that little insignificancy has whittled 
all over the floor under his desk, and from under 
him you produce two arrows. “ Now, that’s well 
done! Why don’t you study!” (with a pull at the 
uncombed hair) “Oh! please don’t! I haint got any 
book.” You bethink yourself. That boy told me 
the same story two weeks ago, and through the 
:, multiplicity of cares, I forgot my promise of finding 
him one. Forgot! Your pupil had to account for 
every idle moment. Forgot! That boy’s mother 
earned every crumb of bread for herself and little 
ones by washing other people’s clothes, while her 
own little darlings (for poor people have them) had 
to be neglected. Did you forget the white ribbon 
and pink flowers for your hair the other evening.— 
Ah, no! for with those you hoped to please the 
fancy of some trifling acquaintance. 


“ But”—you reason—“ who is to blame forthe want 
of abook. Am I to furnish my pupils with books? 
Yes. This boy at least. Do without your pocket full 
of delicacies for a week, and buy the little fellow a 
book with the money,—I'll do it.” The book is 
purchased. Bubby, encouraged to keep his face, 
hair and clothes in better order, is praised with the 
other scholars, and—and, so the foundation is 
reached. He comes to school at a reasonable hour, 
gets his lessens, keeps his seat as clean as any boy, 
and his mother—God bless her! who is washing 
just across the street, makes it convenient to run 
over to tell you how thankful she is for yovr kind- 
ness—how she had labored to save a little ahead to 
buy a book for her little one, but the rent was to be 
paid, and little Mary at home had been sick, and 
the baby awfully troublesome; so she must have 
medicine, wood and lights, and often she couldn’t go 
out to wash for two or three days. Of course it was 


all amistake! Ah! reflects the teacher, if I had | 


tried to remember, that little fellow might have been 


spared many a cross word, and I, the thought of | 


having neglected my duty. It was a little mistake ; 
but how many such are yet unrectified in our 
schools,—and “many a little makes a mickle,” as 
Poor Richards says. 


“ Scholars, study your lessons over six. times and 
you may go home.” 'T'wo minutes expire, and all the 
scholars hold up ther hands: “ Have you studied it 
six times?” “ Yes ma’m.” How many of that num- 
ber tell you the truth? Not all. Teacher, that lie 
is on your head, and you will have it to answer for. 

“May Jim and me go out, we'd rather go now 
than at recess.” “ Yes, but you shan’t go one inch at 
ros. Recess comes, and with it one of your lady 
friend o just consult with you a little. Those boys 
yous .d must stay in are always the most trouble. 
some in chool,—so you let them go with the others, 
to secu: 's few moments uninterrupted conversation 


each other! They have tried that game before, and 
consequently have learned that they can have two 
recesses, and that their teacher—don’t start,—is a 
liar. What a revelation! 

It is not a labor to instruct those little minds, 
that jump to meet every suggestion, but a mere 
passtime, a pleasure as complete as can well be con- 
ceived ;—but to eradicate the wrong impressions 
and to encourage and interest the less active minds, 
is as arduous as the stoutest mind can well accom- 
plish. To do this we must first reach the heart, 
then inspire confidence, and endeavor to implant 
right motives—go to the very root and establish 
sound principle. 

Outward goodness is a mere shell—the shadow of 
a shade! There must be something within, or it 
has no substance. We must deny ourselves, and in 
this way prove ourselves worthy of the task we have 
undertaken. If we profess love and interest for our 
pupils, let us show it in such a way, that they may 
know and be benefited by it. And if we instil such 
w principle of love and goodness, it will not fail in 
the hour of temptation. As, in the oriental tale by 
Lord Bacon, where a cat was changed to a lady, and 
behaved very lady-like till a mouse ran through the 
room, when she sprang down on her hands and 
chased it—so with children. If their goodness is 
only an outward show, when temptation comes they 
will down and follow. Give them right motives, 
sound principles, and they will be firm. In after 
life, the waves of affliction may howl around them, 
but they will stand severe amid the tempest. 

<antadiiatnadiiies , 
ESSAYS ON PHILOLOGY 
With Special Reference to English Grammar. 
BY L. F. BITTLE. 








with yo r friend. How significantly they look at 


N@. 11. 


[Copyright Seeured. 
Parts of Speech—Substantives and Attributives. 
Hitherto we have been examining ground which 
has been little noticed by other writers. We have 
attempted to define language correctly, and to show 
its relations to the human mind. We have tried to 
place the science of language on a sound basis, and 
to arrange the various branches of this science, ac- 
cording to the rules of logic. We have also en- 
deavored to expose the absurdity of the common 
theory of English Grammar, and to develope the 
true and only principle upon which the division of 
words into parts of speech must be based. How far 
we have succeeded in all this, we leave the reader 
to judge. That our views are faultless, we do not 
pretend; but that our main positions are impreg- 
nable, we have abundant reason to conclude. 
In the sixth of these Essays, we called the read- 
er’s attention to three great laws of sentential con- 
struction. These laws are based on the general 
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principles according to which ideas are formed into 
thoughts. They are here re-stated thus : 


1. In sentenees some words are substantive and | 


the others are atiributive. 

2. Every attributive word depends on some other 
word, or words, expressed or understood. 

3. In every sentence there are two words, one sub- 
stantive and the other attributive, which together 
form the mode of the sentence. 

According to the first of these laws, all Syntaxed 
words are divisible into two classes, substantives 
and attributives. These are the primary parts of 
speech, and they include all the other parts. In the 
common theory, words are divided, in the outset, into 
pine or ten classes. To say nothing of the ungram- 
matical and conflicting principles on which this di- 
vision has been made, the number of classes is too 
great for most pupils to comprehend them at once. 
Hence, the student is obliged to take these classes 
one by one, and thus fails to strengthen his powers 
of generalization; or else he is compelled to take 
them together, and proceed much of the way in ob- 
scurity. By following a true grammatical principle, 
we are enabled to give a general view of the subject 
at first. We are enabled to give it in the consider- 
ation of two fundamental parts of speech, having 
each a single characteristic easily understood. In 
our method, the pupil, instead of being distracted 
by nine or ten classes with twice as many character- 
istics, is enabled to fix his attention on the relation 
which words bear to one another as substantives and 
attributives. And when he becomes proficient in 
distinguishing these two sorts of words, he will 
meet with little difficulty in comprehending the 
minor parts of speech. 

Before we proceed to examine substantives and at- 
tributives in detail, let us make a few remarks on 
parts of speech in general. Part of speech is a 
technical phrase used to denote any class of words 
that is based (or supposed to be based) on the gram- 
matical character of sentences. It is also used to 
denote any individual of such a class. We have 
called a sentence a combination of words. It is in- 
deed such, for all sentences are resolvable into words 
as their simplest significant elements. A part of 
speech, however, is not always a simple word. On 
the contrary, it is very often compounded. Substan- 
tives and attributives, nouns, interjections, verbs, ad- 
verbs, adjectives, conjunctions and prepositions, are 
continually met with in the compound form. This 
fact has never been explained in any treatise that 
we have read. The words that are called parts of 
speech, are not always the same as the words that 
form the subject-matter of Lexicology. The latter 
are either simple or compound words used as the 
representatives of unconnected ideas. The former 
are either simple or compound words used as the 
representatives of connected ideas; or else they are 
words compounded with special reference to other 


words. Lest the reader should fail to understand 
us here, we will givé some illustrations. In Lexi- 
cology words are either simple or compound. Both 
| sorts stand for separate ideas, whether these be sim- 
ple or complex. Thus ¢ime is a simple word, and 
stands for a simple idea; but tcme-pzece is a com- 
pound word, and stands for a complex idea. Each 
idea, however, is regarded in an unconnected state; 
| that is, without reference to other ideas. In Gram- 
mar, also, words are either simple or compound. So 
far they are the same in both these departments of 
Philology. Words, as parts of speech, are also di- 
visible into simple and compound. Simple parts of 
speech may be either simple or compound in the 
sense in which these terms are used in Lexicology. 
For example, both ¢ime and ¢(:me-piece are simple 
parts of speech in the following sentences : 
“The time has not yet arrived.” 
“ My tc¢me-pzece has run down.” 

Compound parts of speech, however, are combina- 
tions differing from lexicological compounds. They 
are always found in reference to other words, or to 
their own sentential office. Thus, in the sentence 
which follows, would have seen is a compound part 
of speech, formed of three simple words: 

I would have seen them, had they come. 
Considered lexicologically, this sentence contains 
eight words; but considered grammatically, it con- 
tains but five: That is, it contains five parts of 
speech, or three pronouns and two verbs. The 
reader will notice that lexicological compounds are 
written together, while grammatical compounds are 
written separately. The latter, however, are not 
the less compounded, because their parts are not 
joined in the writing. So we conclude from our 
present data. We subjoin a few more examples to 
illustrate the foregoing remarks : 

Simple Substantives. 


‘‘The morning broke. Light stole upon the clouds 
With a strange Jeauty. Earth received again 
Its garment of a thousand dyes. 


Simple Atiributives. 


‘I look around, and feel the awe 
Of one who walks alone 
Among the wrecks of former days, 
In mournful ruin strown.” 


Compound Substantives. 


“ James had Ais-arm-shot-off, 
‘“« To-err ishuman ; to-forgive, divine, 
For-God-to-do-wrong, is impossible. 
Compound Attrihutives. 


** The letters have-been-written.”’ 

‘* He would-have-done it, if possible.’’ 
** Oall the dog from-under the table.’’ 
** Two-times two are four.”’ 


Substantives, as we have seen, are distinguished 
by the ability to stand alone; attributives, by the 
want of this ability. Substantives as such have no 
grammatical properties, except rank and the ability 
just mentioned. Their sub-divisions, however, have 
other properties that will come under notice in the 


proper place. 
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Attributives, like certain components, have rank, 
adaption, state and position. These have been ex- 
plained already. 

We here give a model to show the manner of 
parsing substantives and attributives, according to 
the preceding statements : 


“ His efforts have not been successful.” 
His __ is an attributive of the first subordinate 
rank, singular adaption, junctive posi- 
tion, unbroken state; depending on its 
superior, efforts. 
Is a substantive. 
is an attributive of the first subordinate 
rank, oo adaption, junctive posi- 
tion, broken state ; depending on its su- 
perior, efforts. 
is an attributive of the second subordi- 
native rank, singular adaption, junctive 
position, unbroken state; depending on 
its superior, have been. 
suceessful. ig an attributive of first subordinate rank, 
singular adaption, disjunctive position, 
unbroken state; depending on its supe- 
rior, efforts. 
Division of Substantives. 
Substantives are divided into two classes, nowns 


and interjections. This division is made in reference 
to the power of sustaining attributives. Nouns have 
this power ; interjections have it not. Hence we 
may define these two classes thus: 

Nouns are substantives on which attributives 
either do, or can depend; as,“ J John saw these 
things and heard them.” 

Interjections are substatives on which attribu- 
tives never depend ; as, “ O happy peasant! Oh un- 
happy bard |” 

To these classes we will devote our next Essay. 

Taroopsvitue, N. Y. 


COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS. 
Read by Gro. H. Ranck, of Lancaster county, at 
the County Institute in November, 1864. 


This is a subject of great importance,—of import- 
ance not merely to the teacher whom it concerns 
most directly, but also to the patrons and to the 
pupils of the schools, to the community in which the 
school exists, to the nation, and to the world; for 
upon the schools do civilization and the happiness 
of man in a great measure depend. 

It is evident, then, that the office of the teacher is 
of no trivial nature; and therefore, before address- 
ing you directly upon the subject, we shall call your 
attention for a few moments, to the requirements 
necessary to become a teacher, the position which 
he holds, and the duties incumbent upen him, as 
these are considerations which should bear greatly 
upon the compensation he is to receive. 

To become properly fitted for any one pursuit re- 
quires some previous preparation, and especially is 
this true of him who would become a competent 
and skillfal teacher. Many days must be spent in 
wearisome toil, and many diffieulties must be sur- 
mounted, ere such a knowledge is attained of all 


efforts 
have been 














the branches usually taught, as is necessary to 
insure the teacher a permanency in his profession. 
But this is not all. A mere knowledge of the 
branches taught is not the whole that is necessary, 
however thorough that knowledge may be. A teacher 
must be more than a mere book-worm. He should 
have a good practical education. He must know 
too how to impart instruction, and to this end he 
should have a thorough knowledge of human nature, 
of the methods of teaching, and many other things 
equally important and necessary. 

And now behold the position which he holds !— 
The farmer, the mechanic, the merchant, the physi- 
cian, and the statesman, hold positions of import- 
ance, and all are requisite for the welfare and ad- 
vancement of society. But the teacher in import- 
ance transcends them all; for they are devoting 
their energies and skill to what is temporal and 
perishable, whilst he has man—the Lord of creation 
—for his subject, and is laboring not merely for his 
advancement and well-being in things temporal, but 
the seeds which he is sowing and the impressions 
whieh he is making by his precepts and his exam- 
ple, upon the mirds and the hearts of those little 
ones placed under his care, will remain there forever. 


The position which the teacher holds being of such 
great importance, the duties resting upon him can 
surely be of no trivial character. And the faithful 
teacher knows and feels the weight of it all. See him 
in the school room with his charge of thirty or forty 
of his fellow beings,—buds we may say of different 
forms and natures, waiting for the genial light of 
truth and wisdom which shall emerge from his soul, 
to make them burst forth a full-blown rose—a per- 
fect man or woman. Some of them will be found 
always willing, obedient and persevering, giving him 
little trouble, while others will be more sullen and 
morose ; and of these, some must be won by caresses, 
others by reasoning, and perhaps there will be a few 
whom nothing but driving or compulsion will bring to 
a performance of their duties. Now and then there 
will be one of feeble frame and constitution, and care 
must be taken with all sugh that they are not over- 
worked. Some will be selfish, arrogant, and tyran- 
ical, giving vent to their evil spirit, both in the 
School room and on the play-ground, seemingly de- 
termined to rule or ruin; and others again will be 
always bent on mischief, and, if not carefully watch- 
ed and kept in subjection, will be the source of 
much disturbance and misrule. The teacher has 
the whole of his time occupied with the regular ex- 
ercises of the school, and yet all these differences, 
and the various difficulties and disturbances arising 
must be met and adjusted, requiring great care and 
discretion, an unruffled temper, firmness, and yet 
mildness of manner and good judgment, so that he 
may train up these children “in the way in which 
they should go.” 
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Seeing the many toils and trials, cares and diffi- 
culties which the teacher must encounter, it is evi- 
dent that he holds no sinecure office. He certainly 
must labor for his income. And now arises the 
question, is his income sufficient, considering all the 
duties he must perform? Does he receive a sufli- 
cient compensation for all his labors? From expe- 
rience and observation we are compelled to answer, 
he does not. Whether there are any here at present, 
who would differ with us, we do not know, but we 
do know that there are those who do think differ- 
ently. There are men who think that the teacher 
who is employed for six or eight months, at $35 or 
$40 a month, has a very good situation. Aye, there 


| when applied to the schools of the cities and bor- 
| oughs; for, although the compensation there is in 
| most cases better, it is well known that to hold those 
positions better qualifications are necessary,and the 
necessary expenses-are greater than in the country. 
There are of course honorable exceptions to this,— 
there are places where the teacher is well rewarded 
for his labors, but they are much like angels visits 
—few and far between. 


But we go further. The teacher should receive 
|@ compensation that will more than barely afford 
him a respectable livelihood. Not that we would 
desire teaching to be a money-making business,—a 
vocation by which wealth may be accumulated. But 


are those who think that the man who teaches six 
months at $25 a month, gets “ sia” wages. 


But now for the facts. Laying aside the lower 
figures just mentioned as being quite unreasonable, 
we shall take the others to form a basis for our ob- 
servations. At $35 a month the salary for eight | if happily such misfortunes should not come to pass, 
months, amounts to $280. Let us make this $300, | time is ever on the onward march, and, ere he is 
though there very few situations among the ungraded | aware of it, the once young and active teacher has 
schools of the rural districts that will command | become ‘old, decrepit, and no longer fit for the ardu- 
such a salary, and to these we shall at present con- | ous duties of the school room; and, to be prepared 
fine our remarks. Considering the position which | to meet such days of suffering and privation, we 
the teacher holds, and the great responsibilities rest- | contend that the teacher should receive such a com- 
ing upon him, all must admit that his compensation | pensation as will enable him to lay up treasures 
should be such as to leave his mind untrammeled | against them. We know of teachers who labored 
by the cares and anxieties which a want of sufficient | earnestly and faithfully year after year, until age, 
means will bring about. And will $300 afford this | and a want of means sufficient to enable them to 
advantage? Every one who knows anything about | keep pace with the improvements of the time, forced 
the cost of living must admit that it will not. With | them to surrender their charges to other hands, and 
such an income the teacher must live sparingly. He | now, too old and care-worn and enfeebled to work 
must not only deny himself many of the luxuries | much, too honest-hearted to steal, and too noble- 
which others enjoy, but not unfrequently some of | minded to beg, they must end their days in misery 
the necessaries of life. His mind will be engrossed | and want. Can any one then say that our demands 
with cares ; he must plan and calculate how he can are unjust, absurd, or avaricious, when we would 
save here a little and there a little, so that by the | claim a compensation sufficient to save ourselves 
year’s end his credits shall counterbalance his debits. | from a similar fate ? 

In short, he must study, not only “School Economy,” | But these are not the only reasons why the teach- 
but also home economy, or, if you please, purse | er’s compensation is insufficient. Thus far we have 
economy. | endeavored to maintain the position which we have 

But, says some one, he must teach only eight | taken, by considering merely the wants of the teacher. 
months to earn this, and the remaining four months | But there are other arguments equally as weighty, 
of the year he has to himself, and let him get to | or even more so, yet to be considered. 
work during that time. Let him take the axe, the; we often hear the complaint, that many of our 
hoe, and the scythe, and earn some of his bread with ‘teachers are not as competent as they should be ; 
these. But can he dothis? He may do it for 4 | that the schools do not improve as they should; and, 
few years, but soon he will find that he is falling | pat so many of those who have acquired a profi- 
haek as a teacher ; gredaally he will sink lower and ‘ciency in their profession, abandon their schools 
lower, until the cry is raised against him that he is | and engage in some other business. And there is 
ae longer fit to be a teacher, and he is removed fr 0M | much truth in these statements. There are teachers 
his . buation, and another, mae devoted to his call- employed who are not proficient as they should be ; 
ing, is placed in his stead. We will admit that he | there ts often not that rapid progress made which 
may earn something during the vacation, but it can- | might be made under more skillful training; and, 
not be very much. He has little to depend upon | year after year, many of our best teachers leave our 


life has its vicissitudes: now we may be in good 
health and all may be passing smoothly along ; soon 
some misfortune may befall us, or sickness prostrate 
us, and thus not only cut off the usual source of in- 
come, but also incur additional expense. And even 





but his salary as @ teacher, and that is inadequate | tanks and find employment elsewhere. But how can 
it be otherwise? The compensation usually given 


to his wants. These facts will prove equally true | 
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being quite too low, there is not generally that pre- | Parents, friends of education, friends of humanity, 
vious preparation made which should be made; the and lovers of your country, surely these things 
teacher too often commences his work unprepared, | should not be! Parents, your children demand of 
and consequently there is too much experimental | you, that you hold out such inducements to teachers, 
teaching, which is denounced by all good educators, | as will enable them to properly prepare themselves 
and all thinking persons must admit that there is a for their high calling, and, when once at work, that 
great risk in it. A being endowed with such noble | they can give their undivided attention to their 
talents, and above all, having an immortal soul, is | work. Friends of education, the good cause in 
too precious to be given in charge of a mere ap- | which you are so greatly interested, demands that 
prentice. A mistake or a false impression made at | you still more earnestly urge upon your more care- 
this critical period of man’s existence, cannot be | less and indifferent neighbors the great need of giv- 
easily remedied or eradicated. And alas! too often | ing the teacher a better compensation. Friends of 
is it the case that things donot work as they should. | humanity, the thousands of ill-rewarded teachers, 
Although there are many who meet with good suc- andthe hundreds of thousands of neglected and ignor- 
cess in their undertaking, there are not unfrequent- | ant, and consequently miserable, men and women of 
ly those who are not thus favored. Nothing seems | the land, demand that you give your schools a bet- 
to work well for them; the proper interest cannot | ter support. And lovers of your country,—you who 
be excited amongst the pupils, and indifference will | have often gloried in her greatness, and are so anxi- 
be the result; idleness, which is the mother of mis- | ously and prayerfully watching every movement 
chief, will soon follow ; and thus ignorance, vice, and | of the dark clouds which now overhang her, and are 
immorality will prevail, where knowledge, virtue, | longing to see those clouds disappear and the bright 


and truth should exist. | days of peace to again return,—remember, she de- 
But why do so many of those who have victorious- | mands that you give a better support to those insti- 


ly passed through these days of severest trial, 80 | tutions which tend to her prosperity, honor, and 








soon afterwards leave their schools, and engage in | 
some other occupation ? 
By their untiring perseverance and industry they 
have acquired an education which will enable them | 
to obtain a much better salary in almost any other | 
occupation. This is the reason; and so long as things 
are not otherwise, so long as the teacher’s compen- 
sation will not compare favorably with similar in- | 
ducements which other occupations or professions | 
hold dut, there will be this falling off. 

Of the millions of children in our land, thousands 
are, in consequence of these things, but poorly 
taught, if not entirely neglected. Such a state of 
affairs there should not be, especially in a country 
like ours, where the people have the ruling power. 
The founders of our republic well knew the worth 
of popular education, and greatly urged its import- 
ance upon the people. The immortal Washington 
has said, “ Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance,—institutions for the general diffusion 
of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of a 
government gives force to publie opin?on, the peo- 
ple should be enlightened ;” and similar expressions 
were uttered by the other great and good men of 
that day. And now, the great calamity which has 
befallen us as a nation is but a severe chastisement 
for the neglect of this important duty; for we firmly 
believe that, had there been a more general diffu- 
sion of knowledge, had the great mass of the peo- 
ple in the South been better educated, the rebellion 
would not have received the support it has; but, 
blinded by ignorance, they have foelishly followed 
their ambitious and aristocratic leaders, bringing 
misery and distress upon themselves, amd upon the 
whole nation. 





The reason is very clear. | = 





glory. 
Selected Articles. 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE EXERCISES, 

Mr. Eprtor: Allow me through the columns of 
your paper to say a few words in relation to the ex- 
ercises of this popular and growing Institution, 
which I feel will elicit the interest of its many 
friends, not only in our neighborhood but abroad. 

The exercises began on Thursday, the 7th inst. 
with private examination of the different classes, all 
of which, we are assured by the Faculty and those 
who heard them, were eminently satisfactory. 

Sunday evening the “ Baccalaureate Sermon” to 
the Senior Class was preached by Rev. A. B. Miller, 
the President, to a very large and intelligent audi- 
ence. The text “ Prove all things—hold fast. that 
which is good,” was well handled, and many practi- 
cal, useful lessons drawn from it. Monday and Tues- 
day were also taken up with private examination. 

Rev. Dr. Martin, of Wheeling, had previously been 
secured as a speaker to address the Literary Socie- 
ties, but owing to severe illness he was unable to be 
in attendance. It was a sad disappointment, as all 
were on the qué vive, expecting an elegant address 
from one sustaining such a reputation as he does. 

A handsome book was offered as a prize, to the 
best reader in Miss Carter’s Elocution class, which 
was contested for on Tuesday morning by eight 
young ladies—the gentlemen betng too gallant to 
contest the prizewiththem. 'The committee of deci- 
sion, consisting of Rev. H. H. Anderson, Miss 
Martha ©. Bayard, and J. A. Woods, gave a nen- 
unanimous decision in favor of Miss Estella Biddle, 
with the remark that “ they were sorry they had not 
a prize for each of the readers.” 

he Senior class in the female department, con- 
sisting of Miss. M. ©. Carter, of Brownsville, Pa ; 
Miss Bessie Sutton, Elizabeth, Pa; Miss Mary Hurd, 
of Jerseyville, Ill., graduated on Wednesday evenin 
(13). Their graduating performances were of a hig 
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order, and were highly appreciated by the very large | MAXATAWNEY NORMAL SCHOOL, BERKS COUNTY. 
arThacaiey yn ng 14th, the Senior Class = os iy Be 1 i a = a > 
: , t. , SLOT ' perintendent o rks, Rev. J. 8. Ermentrout, as 
in the male department graduated and bid adieu to | g)so from the local committee, we attended and took 
their Alma Mater. The class consisted of Mr. J. M. | part in the ceremony of laying the corner-stone of a 
Howard, of Abingdon, Ill., Mr. C. A. Hampton, of | school building at Kutztown, on Sunday, the 17th 
Loapaapert BY. 008 a H. : adhe as ot ingore amar ey main betting to be a cones of one 
-8 class, though small, was Certainly a very | h ed feet in length and forty feetin width; it is t 
intelligent one. Their graduating performances have | peey ae aision in eddition to a Lascliat. To this 
never been excelled. ‘The entertainment was greatly | building is attached a wing at each end, fifty feet in 
enhanced by the elegant music discoursed by Capt. | length and thirty-six feet in width, thus giving the 
etthe ellen dele niatioes were eminently satis | a awe > <i > ~~ aeeeeens 
§ a entown road. Hach 0 e wings to be three 

a = from — re Aeemgetin ae ww | stories in height in add‘tion to the basement. A 
nee who came to witness them, we think thé | third wing, forty feet by thirty in dimensions, is 
interest in and the influence of the Institution is | added to =. te asa S ceeatt The capacities of 


rapidly extending. J. A.W. | the building are intended to furnish nqualling ac- 
Greene Co. Rep. /commodations for 300 pupils, independent of the 
——— | number who can be accommodated with boarding in 
WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON COLLEGES. | the private families of the town. The buildings will 


The first session of Washington and Jefferson Col- | be substantial structures of brick, the whole to be 
lege, under the new charter, opened on Wednesday | surmounted with a tower of no mean dimensions.— 
of last week under most encouraging auspices. In | Kutztown, the seat of this institution, which for the 
those departments of the institution, located at this | present, will be known as the Maxatawney Normal 
place, there has been enrolled upwards of fifty new | School, is located in Maxatawney township, Berks 
students, and more are yet tocome. We are inform-| county. The buildings are alittle west of the town, 
ed that a large portion of this handsome accession | on a slight but commanding eminence. The sur- 
is made up of young men who have left their homes | rounding country is one of the first agricultural re- 
and are acting for themselves. Among them are | gions in the State. Truitful orchards, fertile fields, 
several returned soldiers, who having gallantly up- | and substantial and comfortable buildings give to 
held the honor of their country on the field of batle, | the country such an inviting appearance as is only 
now return to the walks of literature to store their | equalled by the hospitality of the people. 
minds with useful knowledge, that they may be fitted | At ten o’clock the people assembled in front of 
to act well their part in life. the platform erected at the building, when John 

Prof. Black, the accomplished Vice President of | Missimer, Esq., of Reading, was chosen to preside 
the Institution, who has the immediate supervision | over the meeting. Prayer was offered by Rev. J. S. 
of the several departments located here, has been | Ermentrout, County Superintendent, after which an 
actively employed in getting things fairly in motion | address was delivered by J. Lawrence Getz, Esq., 
under the new regime, and is one of the busiest men | of Reading, who was followed in a short address by 
we have amongus. LEnthusiastically devoted to his | A. N. Raub, of Schuylkill. This finished the fore- 
profession, he has determined to perform the work | noon exercises, and the assemblage adjourned till two 
assigned him with the thoroughness which character- | p.m. On assembling in the afternoon, after a few 
izes all his efforts, and, if spared, is destined to achieve | remarks offered by the County Superintendent, the 
the highest distinction in the position he has as- | corner-stone was laid with the usual ceremonies. The 
sumed. Professor Vose, who was chosen to the chair | School Laws of Pennsylvania ; a copy of the Penn- 
of Mathematics by the Board of Trustees, having | sylvania School Journal; the Apostolic Creed, writ- 
accepted the invitation, we are happy to say is at his | ten in English, German, Latin, and Greek; the names 
post, and has made a most home e impression.— | of the County and Borough Superintendents of 
He has given evidence of thorough qualification for | the counties of Schuylkill, Lehigh, and Berks; the 
his work, and will doubtless prove one of the most | names of the stockholders of the institution ; a copy 
thorough and accomplished instructors we have ever | of the Bible, and a copy of the Constitution, were, 
had. We understand that a Prefessor of English | among other documents, deposited in the corner- 
Literature and History is expected in the course of | stone. On adjourning to the platform, the audi- 
a short time. | ence was addressed by Wm. Rosenthal, Esq., in Ger- 

As yet we have received nothing authoritative | man, who was followed by Llewellyn Wanner and 
from Canonsburgh, but learn indirectly that the | Daniel Ermentrout, Esqrs.,in English. The exer- 
Academical Department, located there, is full to | cises throughout the day were interspersed with in- 
overflowing. We had expected to hear something | strumental and vocal music. 
authentic as to the number of new students there, in| It will be seen from the character of the exercises 
time for this week’s issue, but have been disap- | that the end in view is the establishment of a State 
pointed. Prof. Kirkwood, we are informed, has not | Normal School for the Third Normal District. The 
yet arrived, but in the mean time the duties of his | location, as before intimated, is beautiful, and it is 
chair have been ably performed by Prof. Dodd. also central. Berks being the central county of the 

On the whole, we have reason to congratulate the | three composing the district, namely: Berks, Lehigh, 
friends of education upon the highly encouraging | and Schuylkill, possesses advantages which the 
auspices under which Washington and Jefferson Col- | others do not possess. The cost of boarding, the 
lege commences its career. It only needs a united | central location, railway facilities, and other circum- 
and energetic effort on the part of those who feel an | stances, speak well for the success of the enterprise, 
interest in the welfare of the institution, to place it | and we hope to see it supported, when once in work- 
oa a firm and enduring basis; and now that it gives | ing condition, not only by the people of Berks, but 
promise of such widely extended usefulness, will not | by the people of Lehigh and Schuylkill, as well as 
such effort be made ?— Washington Reporter and | other sections of the State. The people of the sur- 
Tribune. rounding country have taken hold of the enterprise 
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with the right spirit. Twenty thousand dollars | and not visible from the other. If parents could 
worth of stook is subscribed in the one township of | only see and hear what teachers see and hear, they 
Maxatawney alone. These people appreciate the would not hesitate a moment in insisting upon sepa- 
advantages of having such an institation in their | rate play-grounds and out-houses for boys and girls. 
midst and are determined to succeed. | The whole grounds ought to be enclosed by a neat 
Dem. Standard. A. N. Ravz. — fence; and every teacher who has not the requisite 
- | energy and taste to preserve and constantly m- 
OUR COUNTY SCHOOL HOUSES AS THEY ARE, AND prove the school grounds, ought to be rejected at 
AS THEY OUGHT TO BE. | once as unfit for the position. Every school house 
In no department of common school effort in | ought to have a cellar for keeping coal, wood, &c., 
Mifflin county, is improvement more needed than in | 2nd as a place for playing in inclement weather.— 
our school houses and school groundg The great | The school room itself, ought to be cheery as possi- 
West has already better school houses than many | ble, and furnished with globes, maps, black surface, 
of the wealthy, but slow communities in the older | charts, cards, and cases for books, and collections 
States. Scarcely a school house can be found in our | Of minerals, insects, plants, and curiosities _ 
rural districts, that is not improperly located, scan-| I know perfectly well that objections will be 
tily furnished, and badly arranged inside, without | offered to this course, with all the vehemence and 
sufficiently large and properly enclosed grounds.— | plausibility that short-sighted policy and close fist- 
Country schoo! houses, instead of being beautiful edness can command ; and this is one reason why | 
and artistic objects, greeting and pleasing the eye | would urge upon all intelligent Directors, profes- 
of the traveler among our hills and valleys, and | sional teachers and christian parents, who have the 
winning the hearts of the young, generally pameent | purity of thought, the decency of manner, and the 
the appearance of dismal, unpainted, uninclosed— | growth in virtue and knowledge of the school child- 
and t had almost said God-forsaken—sheds and ren of Mifflin county at heart, to inaugurate, and 
stables. You see them squatted down,—here one in | persistently carry out a liberal, complete, and 
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a muddy slough, there one on a bleak stony hill-side 
hard by the public road, there another on a hill-top 
where the howling winds of winter rattle its old loose 
window shutters. As I write, there comes to my 
mind a vivid picture of a school house located in an 
alley of a little village, down a hill; mud and filth 
run to its very door, and it is in so close proximity 
to stables and pig pens that the air, in hot summer 
days, is so loaded with filthy, nauseating, poisonous 
effluvia, that, in the language of one who once taught 
there, “ You can hardly bear to have the windows 
open.” No play-grounds, not even the necessary out- 
houses, belong tothishouse. There it sticks in mud, 
filth and stink—a disgrace to the community and an 
imposition upon the people! There almost a hun- 
dred immortal minds are sent!—sent for what? to 
learn decency, morals and refinement, in addition to 
discipline and the knowledge of books. But what 
could even a Socrates, a Plato, or an Arnold do in 
such a hovel, “stuck inthe mud?” Is not any com- 
munity that tolerates such public nuisances guilty 
of bestializing the tender and immortal minds of 
pupils, instead of putting them in a condition to 
grow in refinement and aspiration after excellence ? 
Almost everywhere the eye is pained by the sight 
of small, low, unpainted, weather-beaten, and gloomy 
school houses, without play-grounds, shade trees, 
and flowers, but standing in the midst of general 
confusion of stones, sticks, wood piles, rank weeds, 
mud holes, broken down fences, and visited daily b 
the vagabond swine and cattle of the neighborhood. 
Many a traveler over the blue mountains and 
through the rich and beautiful valleys of central 
Pennsylvania would not hesitate to testify that this 
is not an over-drawn sketch. 

Now, a very reasonable tax, wisely expended, 
would purchase the necessary grounds and erect 
large, high, roomy, airy tasteful structures that would 
be in proportion with the abundant means of our 
people. Every country school house ought to have 
at least two acres of ground, laid out into a small 
yard in front, and two play-grounds in the rear—one 
for the boys, the other for girls. The front yard 
ought to have ornamental shade trees, and shrub- 
bery, and flowers, tastefully arranged and properly 
cared for. The two play-grounds in the rear ought 
to be separated by a close fence, and, for the sake of 
decency, each ought to have an out-house separated, 


thorough improvement of our school houses and 
grounds. 

The improvements which I have suggested can be 
made without any serious expenses ; they cannot all 
be made at once, but let them be vigorously com- 
menced and energetically completed. They are an 
absolutely indispensable means of diminishing the 
fearful inroads which vulgarity, obsceneness, lying, 
and profanity are making upon the young, and of 
cultivating on the other hand, refinement, purity, 
truthfulness, and genuine manliness and womanili- 
ness. I feel very earnestly on this subject, because 
for some years, { have suffered the disadvantages, 
| and observed the evil tendencies of being compelled 
to turn pupils upon the public road, or coop them 
up in a vexatiously small corner to play; and I 
have seen, too, some of the injurious effects of con- 
necting out-houses, and they in fall view of the 
school room and boys’ and girls’ play-ground. Let 
Directors initiate the proper measures ; grumblers 
will grumble, and growlers will growl, but large- 
hearted citizens, christian parents, faithful teachers, 
and a virtuous posterity will bless the faithful direc- 
tor as a public benefactor, while he who yields toa 
selfish policy will be forgotton. J.K. H. 

Lewistown Gazette. 








=> _—— 


TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS. 

Messrs. Eprrors: It will be seen by the publish- 
ed notices, that the annual examination of tenchers 
is soon to begin, and directors and teachers can, if 
they will, aid us greatly in this work. 

Teachers can aid us by coming prepared. Here- 
tofore, many have come without pen, pencil, paper, 
ink, or books of any kind; some such have been 
supplied by us, others have borrowed of their neigh- 
| bors, and still others have been compelled to drag 

through the day, as best they could, under such dis- 
| advantages. Those wishing to acquit themselves 
creditably, will do well to bring with them good pens, 
good ink, good paper, Brooks’ Intellectual Arithe- 
metic and McGuffy’s or Osgood’s 5th Reader. 

Teachers can aid us by coming in teme. Those who 
straggle in after the work is begun, as many are in 
the habit of doing, not only add greatly to our labor 
and retard the examination of others, but they make 
it impossible for us to give them a ful! and sys.em- 
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atic examination, and consequently often get worse and habits of study of their children? Parents 
marks than they could otherwise show themselves | should visit the schools. Here is in an incentive to 
entitled to. The doubts are always considered against | study and regular attendance. If a student knows 
such laggards,in marking their certificates. that his father or mother is in the habit of visit- 
Directors can aid us by making an effort to secure | ing the school, how anxious he will be to show to 
the attendance of enough applicants for all their them his abilities and standing as a schelar. He 
schools. This we think can, in most instances, be knows not at what hour his father may visit the 
done if the proper effort be made. Teachers are as | teacher, and he would feel much abashed to hear him 
easily hunted up before the examination as after.— | talking of his visit in the evening, if he had been 
If present and examined in presence of the board as | absent during the day. When pupils are the first 
the law intends, they can be articled with at once, in the class, they feel _ to have their parents 
and there is no further trouble about the matter.— | and friends know it. This is natural in them and 
If enough are not present, the chances are, that all | right. It can be and often is perverted to the 
the schools cannot be supplied. Few are willing to , moral hurt of the scholar, but rightly used, can be 
make a trip 10 Bedford for a private examination, | beneficial. It is the parent’s (in connection with the 
in order to secure a school at the meagre compen- | teacher’s) duty to so train the love of approbation 
sation paid by most of our districts. | and of self-respect and dignity, that they be useful 
Directors can also aid us by having the school | and not the cause of jealousies, heart-burnings and 
houses, in which the examinations are to be held, | hatred. A boy or girl may have a laudable desire 
opened and put in proper order, and if the weather | to excel without rejoicing at the downfall or abase- 
be cold, warmed, before nine o’clock. Itisimpossi- | ment of another. He should desire to be the best 
ble for us to get there much before this time, and if | in the class ; he should aspire to the highest place— 
the house is locked, and the keys to be hunted be- | we don’t favor the system of trapping—he should 
fore it can be opened, if the weather is cold and | not be satisfied with anything short of triumph and 
there is neither fire nor wood, nor axe to chop it superiority, rejoicing in his neighbor’s advancement 
with, all which has frequently happened, the exami- as at his own. ‘This is all encouraged and promoted 
nation must be begun late, and consequently often | by the influence of school visitation. The scholar 
be continued late in the night, to the great inconve- | would find new interest in his studies, and be en- 
nience and annoyance of all concerned. It certain- couraged and spurred up to renewed endeavors.— 
ly is not asking too much, when we request Direc- | Gradually a love and thirst for knowledge would be 
tors to see that their school houses are opened and | aroused in him, and he would go on “conquering and 
put in proper order in good season. It is no part | to conquer,” until he had laid the world of scientific 
of our work to hunt keys, borrow axes or cut wood, | attainment at his feet. Truancy would be abandon- 
and we object to doing it, especially when we have ‘ed, and the school room become the most pleasant 
quite as much within the strict line of our duty, as | of all places to the scholar. 
we can attend to. | ‘The system of visitation, too, would undoubted 
If Directors and teachers will aid us in the par- | stir the teacher to greater activity. Perhaps mons | 
ticulars above mentioned we shall be under many | day might bring a visitor, and would he not be anxi- 
obligations. J. W. Dickerson, | ous to appear well before him? Most certainly he 
Bedford Inqutrer. Co. Superintendent. | would ; and he would make every endeavor to appear 
; 2 | to advantage, not merely to “show off,” because he 
must know that sooner or later his real motive 
TRUANCY AND SCHOOL VISITATION. | would be discovered, and he be disgraced by the 
The evils of truancy are many and varied. It is | thé discovery. But he would make aneffort toim- 
not our present intention to note the causes of this | prove himself and become a “ master” in the true 
evil. Suffice it for the present purpose to say that meaning of the word. We have not said half of 
the evil exists, and that it is an evil—and that we | What might be urged in favor of this subject; we 
can correct it. The love of approbation is a leading | have only glanced at one or two of the favorable 
motive to right performance in chi'dren. What | results of it. Many more important ones would 
will John or Mary think? or, Will my parents know flow from its adoption. The article has been very 
of my misdemeanor? are questions the student asks | hastily written, having not had time to revise it.— 
himself very frequently, before attempting to do | But if the good intended is but accomplished, we 
wrong. When he settles the question in his mind | shall be repaid tenfold. . 
then he acts, and not till then. If boys or girls We hope to see every teacher keep a daily record 
know that a register of daily attendance is regu- | of attendanee and recitations, and the adoption of 
larly kept in the school, and that it is open to the | @ systematic visitation by the Board of Directors, 
inspection of parents and directors at all times, they | and the promiscuous visitation of parents, guard- 
very naturally inquire, before absenting themselves | ians and the friends of education,—and the good re- 
from their school, whether it is at all probable that | sults we have named cannot but follow.— Mc Kees- 
they may examine this daily record. The fear of | port Weekly. 
being found out in wrong doing, and being punished [ RNR Lote NPE eeapate 
for it, will influence them strongly to act rightly.— | THE USE OF GRAPHICS IN EDUCATION. 
For this purpose also, aclass roll should be kept by | By Graphics we here mean Drawing. - And the 
every teacher, showing the attendance or non-attend- | application of drawing, both to the work of acquir- 
ance at every recitation, and also the student’s pro- | ing and imparting knowledge, is what we mean by 
ficiency in each study every day. When he knows | the use of graphics in education. As an instrument 
that at each lesson the teacher marks his recitation, | of knowledge, sigbt is undoubtedly the most nearly 
be will not only endeavor to be ready and correct in | prefect of the senses. Through it we probably ac- 
answer, but will be anxious to be present at every | quire more than through any other sense, if not more 
performance of his class, that he may have no/| than through all the others. What we hear, we may 
“black marks,” soon forget. But seeing, truly, is believing. The 
But of what benefit will all this be, if parents | scenes through which we pass are seldom obliterated 
make no inquiries as to the attendance, deportment | from the memory; but we retain comparatively little 
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of what we merely hear, especially in earlier life. 
And there is also a great hw re in using the 
language of form in connection with all subjects to 
which it is applicable, over that of words alone.— 
This advantage is nearly or quite as great, as that 
of seeing over hearing. A single drawing, even 
when hastily and rougily executed, will frequently 
convey a clearer conception of an rg than whole 
pages of verbal description, and the drawing may 
perhaps be executed in a moment of time. 

Suppose, for an example, that the object to be 
explained is a simple machine or structure of any 
kind; or suppose it to be the physical features of 
a country. A few dashes of the crayon or the pen- 
cil, in the hands of one who is apt in the practice, 
will convey to the pupil more accurate ideas of the 
facts, than hours spent in explaining, or even days 
devoted to conning the pages of a book. 

We believe we are speaking fully within bounds 
in this matter. We are speaking from experience 
as well as from a somewhat extended observation, 
and we feel that we are doing teachers a service 
when we earnestly commend these hints to their at- 
tention. We are convinced that the art of repre- 
senting objects and conceptions through the lan- 
guage of form—nature’s universal language—does 
not receive a tithe of the attention in our schools 
which its great utility and importance demand. 

Not only as a means of communicating, but also of 


| MORAL TRAINING. 
An Essay read before thé Schuylkill Co. Associa- 

tion by Miss Mary A. Luoyp, Minersville, Pa. 

All true education is three fold,—Moral, Mental 
and Physical. Itis now my purpose to say a few 
words on Moral Training. This, like the training 
of the mind, may be commenced quite early. The 
wise king says, “Train up a child in the way he 
‘should go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it.” Our Saviour has put all duties into two 
| classes, our duty to God and our duty to our neigh- 
|bor. In a manner, the former includes the latter. 
| Every violation then, of the law of right, is an infrac- 
tion of one or the other of these two requirements. 
| Achild soon learns to distinguish between right 
| and wrong. It learns to watch for its mother’s ap- 
| proving smile, the uplifted finger, or the warning 
shake of the head. If this moral sense is cultivated, 
| it becomes a power for good in the child's life ; if 
| neglected, it becomes blunted, deadened, and its 
possessor becomes a pest to society. 

Without true moral principle to guide him, a man, 
| however well educated intellectually, is like a rud- 
| derless boat drifting about on an ocean of waters, 
| hurrying to destruction, and leading others into the 
| same danger. It is clearly then, the duty of every 

parent and teacher, to do all in their power to avert 
| such results. On the parent, to be sure, rests the 
| greater responsibility, but the teacher can do much 








acquiring and fixing knowledge in the mind of the | that the parent cannot do. In and about the school 
pupil, would we strongly commend it to the atten-/ room is the child’s world; it gives more scope for 
tion of educators. The shortest and best method | the development of character than the narrower 
of learning all about a steam engine, or a water-/ boundsof the home-circle. Traits of character show 
wheel, or a printing press, next to examining the | themselves here, which have no room for display 
objects themselves, is, to delineate them, untilevery elsewhere. Many incidents occur in the vicinity of 
part is familiar. The sciences of physics, botany, | the school room, which serve to point a moral truth, 
geology, geography, and, in fact, all those branches | and fix it in the minds of all hearers. In my hum- 
which have to do with the natural world, might be | ble opinion, lessons imparted in this way, while the 
taught and acquired with vastly greater facility and | subject matter is fresh in the mind, produce a more 
thoroughness, if in connection with them, teacher | lasting impression than set lessons at set times, 








and pupil alike made a free use of the art of deline- 
ation. Even language may be taught much more 
efficiently by the liberal use of the graphical art.— 
A student in anatomy and physiology ought not to 
consider himself a master of his subject until he can, 
with ease and grace, represent any portion of the 
structure with which he is called upon to deal. A 
student in geography is but an indifferent geogra- 
pher, unless with crayon in hand he can readily 


sketch any outline of the earth’s surface which is | 


the object of study. Inthis manner, drawing ought 
to become one of the ruling methods alike of learn- 
ing on the part of the pupil, and of teaching on the 
part of the instructor. There may be less words 
and more forms used, with great benefit to the 
learner and with greater satisfaction to the teacher, 
if he will apply himself to the work. 

Drawing, not only per se, but as an aid to study 
and discipline, ought to be a constant accompani- 
ment to the exercises of a student. Children should 
be practiced in drawing, as soon as they are old 
enough and strong enough to held a pen or pencil. 
They ought to be encouraged to embody their con- 
ceptions in visible forms as well as to express them 
in words. We believe ia the doctrine, that “ who- 
ever can learn to write can learn to draw,” and that 
there is no danger of carrying this practice to an 
extreme. For it is not only a great aid to study and 
instruction, but it has practical utilitarian tenden- 
cies—the value of which cannot be overestimated, 
even leaving out of the account its influence in the 
cultivation of the taste. W. F. Pustrs. 

Am. Ed. Monthly. 


although these are very good in their way. Subjects 
for moral lessons may be taken from nearly every 
piece in our School Readers. For instance, in the 
piece called “‘ The Ambitious Youth,” the passage 
occurs, “ At the height of nearly a thousand feet, 
the devoted boy lifts his hopeless heart and closing 
eyes, to commend his soul to God.” Here some 
remarks like these may be made: All persons when 
in imminent danger, feel the need of prayer. But 
we are always in need of God’s protecting power, 
and therefore we should not make prayer an occa- 
sional exercise, but a regular duty ; and not only on 
this account, but God has commanded us to pray ; 
and besides, we should feel if*a privilege thus to be 
allowed to draw near to Our Father who is in 
Heaven. 

Frequent conversations in the school room, on the 
power, wisdom, and love of God, serve to strengthen 
those intuitive feelings of awe and reverence for 
God, which are implanted in the heart. Let the 
teachings of nature all around you be brought in to 
assist you in this. The lovely rainbow spanning the 
clouds, teaches a lesson of God’s mercy to a sinful 
world. A bit of fossil coal brought up from beneath 
the surface of the earth, shows His wise providence, 
in laying up, centuries beforehand, such vast stores 
of the same for our present convenience and com- 
fort. The life-giving sun, the gentle rain, the rush- 
ing wind, the waving grain, the delicate texture and 
exquisite tint of the flowers,—all may be brought in 
to lead the mind of the child, “from Nature up to 
Nature’s God.” It was in this way our blessed Lord 
taught, taking for his text the birds of the air, the 
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lilies of the field, or anything else that attracted his | taught their children only three things, and one of 
attention, or the attention of the multitude around | these was to tell the truth. Show them that if the 
him ; and may not we learn of Him, who spake as | ancient Persians, who were heathen, displayed such 
“ never man spake.” | a regard for truth, how much more ought we, who 
When respect and reverence toward God find have the light of the gospel. 
place in the heart, they will do much to correct the | Kindness, courtesy, forbearance, improvement of 
sins of profanity and Sabbath-breaking. A step | time and of talents, are duties which need to be 
taken in the right way, it will be more easy to take specially enforced. Set before your pupils a high 
others in the same direction. standard of moral excellence, and encourage them 
And now, as to the duties of pupils to their | to strive to reaeh it. Teach them to admire and 
parents and teachers, to their fellow pupils and | practice whatever is pure, noble and upright; and 
neighbors, and to themselves. to abhor whatever is wicked and mean. But it will 
As obedience is the groundwork of all duties | avail nothing, no matter how many finely spun 
which children owe to parents and teachers,—teach | theories you may have, if you do not by your con- 
them to render it cheerfully and willingly, as no | duct set your seal to them. Beware of infusing into 
other mode of rendering it can be acceptable ; not ‘the minds of children a cold and soulless morality, 
for the sake of escaping censure or punishment, or | which cannot benefit them either in this world or 
for the sake of approval, but because it is right.— | the next. Let them see in your conduct a higher 
Appeal to their consciences to support you in this, | spring than that. Let them see in you the “ beauty 
not at the time of giving a command, for when a | of holiness,” sv that your daily life may be as a city 
command is given it should be unconditional. There | set upon a hill, that cannot be hid. And finally, 
is much, however, in the manner of giving a com-| rest not satisfied in your own endeavors or strergth, 
mand. See that you do not command nor govern | but seek the aid of a higher power to aid you in 
too much. Teach children to govern themselves, so | your work. 
that there will be less need of being governed by peetieens <a 





others. 
In almost all schools where a very high moral | ewes INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOLS. 
tone does not prevail, there will be more or less | By Hezexitan Burrerwortu. 
etty pilfering; such as taking pens, pencils, etc.,| The youth is exposed to the temptation of skep- 


rom one another. Of course in all such cases, res-| ticism. His evil propensities clamor for indulgence 
titution should be made. And here again, as in all | and seek an excuse ; his judgment is immature, and 
cases of wrong doing, appeal should be made to the | his knowledge of the Bible and of the correspond- 
offender’s sense of right. Teach him to measure | ing teachings of nature and of God’s moral govern- 
his conduct by the rule, “ Whatsoever ye would that ment, is imperfect. Some young persons are consti- 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” | tutionally skeptical; and many, anxious to know the 
Perhaps, one of the most disheartening things to , truth and to practice it, are perplexed with the 
a teacher, who is anxious for the moral well-being | argument of skeptical writers, or of skeptical com- 
of his pupils, is the prevalence among them of un-| panions. “ There is a great deal of infidelity in 
truth and deception in all forms. Lut is it to be | young people,” said Dr. Gordon on his death-bed, to 
wondered at, when there is so little regard for truth | his pastor, “ and you have many of them about you. 
and honor in the world at large? This, however, | Tell them from me I have read a great many skepti- 
should not deter teachers from laboring, with might | cal books—ancient and modern, of all sorts. It is 
and main, to bring about a better state of things.— | all very fine, but fallacious; they are very plausible, 
Perhaps, in the school room, there may be peculiar but can give no consolation at a dying hour.” 
temptations to deception. For instance, pupils are The teacher has frequent opportunities to remove 
often guilty of copying examples; telling. one from the youthful mind many comm»n objections to 
another in the class; writing out notes, or glancing religion. He is culpably negligent if he does not 
into a book for assistance during the recitation; | improve them. Ile is dealing with immortal minds 
telling an untruth for the purpose of screening them- and is exerting immortal influences. It is his to 
selves or companions from punishment. All these plant seed to bloom in celestial gardens; it is his to 
offences might be punished by the loss of the teach- | turn the steps of the wanderer to, the path that leads 
er’s confidence for awhile, which pupils will feel | through the gate of Heaven. “The color of our 
keenly if taught to look upon it as a punishment.— whole life,” says Cowper, “ is generally such as the 
Besides, the one who copies examples from other three or four first years in which we are our own 
slates, should be set to work everything on the masters make it.” There is truth in the remark.— 
blackboard, while those who prompt others in the The influence of past instruction is powerful for 
class should not be allowed to come into the class | good or for evil in those critical years. 
foratime. This will lead them to reflect on their There isa certain class of scholars—and it embraces 
conduct and its consequences. Sometimes a pupil, the best—whose minds are open to conviction, and 
after having been forgiven for a fault, when frankly who eagerly seize upon the outward evidences of 
confessed, will confess other faults, not out of any | Christianity as they are presented to them, and add 
regard for the truth, but for the sake of escaping | them to the numerous reasons, which they are delib- 
punishment. Here a difficulty will arise; but the | erating, for seeking the inward evidence. Sach 
teacher should explain that it is a duty to punish scholars are quick to discern their immortal in- 
the fault, while other motives for telling the truth terests. A suspicion thrown on the credibleness of 
may be presented to the mind of the pupil. Ex- | Christianity pains them. It calls a train of gloomy 
press, at all times, your utmost abhorrence of decep- reflections like those which Charlotte Bronte gra- 
tion and double dealing of every kind; and your | phically describes, after reading Miss Martineau’s 
high opinion of truth and candor in all the relations | “ Letters on the Nature and Development of man.” 
of life. Examples from history to illustrate the | “Of the impression this book has made upomme,” she 
beauty and excellence of truth will not be unapt.— | writes, “I will not now say much. It is the first ex- 
Such as the story of George Washington and his | position of avowed atheism and materialism I have 
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hatchet ; the custom of the ancient Persians, who ever read—the first unequivocal declaration of disbe- 
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lief in the existence of a God or a future life. In 
judging of such exposition and declaration, one 
would wish entirely to put aside the sort of instinc- 
tive horror they awaken, and to consider them in an 
impartial spirit and collected mood. This I find diffi- 
cult todo. The strangest thing is that we are called 
on to rejoice over this hopeless blank—to receive 
this bitter bereavement as great gain—to welcome 
this unutterable desolation as a state of pleasant 
freedom. Who could do this if he would. Who 
would doit if hecould? Sincerely, for my own part, 
do I wish to know and find the truth ; but if this be 
truth, well may she guard herself with mysteries, 
and cover herself with a veil. If this be truth, man 
or woman who beholds her can but curse the day he 
or she was born !” 

Many of the studies pursued afford a striking com- 
mentary on the attributes and the super-abounding 
providence of God. The skillful, conscientious 
teacher may make them instrumental in promoting 
the spiritual welfare of his pupils. Let him use them 
for that purpose. Religion is the source of peace, 
health and long life here, as well as of happiness 
hereafter. 


* Soft peace she brings ; wherever she arrives 
She builds our quiet as she forms our lives, 
Lays the rough paths of peevish nature even, 
And opens in each breast a little heaven.’’ 


The minds of most scholars, even if they have 
not been already, are liable to be tossed about in 
the eddy of unbelief. The tendency of the edu- 
cated class is to read everything, and the press 
teems with speculative works. 

The mind that becomes unsettled in its religious 
faith is in a fearful state. God is the source of hu- 
man happiness and hope, and he who loses his con- 
fidence in God becomes a spiritual orphan, and 
makes his existence aimless. He will soon say, like 
the fallen angel in Milton, 

*¢ Evil, be thou my good.”’ 


Said a melancholy man to John Wesley : 

“T know there is a God, and I believe him to be 
the soul of all, the anzma mundi, if he be not 
rather, as I sometimes think, the Zo Pan, the whole 
compages of body and spirit everywhere diffused.— 
But farther than this I kuow not; all is dark: my 
thought is lost. Whence I came I know not; nor 
what ‘hor why I am; nor whither lam going. But 
this 1 know, Iam unhappy: I am weary of life; I 
wish it were at an end.” 

David Hume wrote as follows: 

“When I look abroad I foresee on every side dis- 
pate, contradiction, anger, calumny and detraction. 

hen I turn my eye inward I find nothing but doubt 
and ignorance. All the world conspires to oppose 
and contradict me; though such is my weakness 
that I feel all my opinions loosen and fall of them- 
selves when unsupported by the approbation of 
others. * * * ‘The intense view of these mani- 
fold contradictions and imperfections of human 
reason has so wrought upon and heated my brain 
that I am ready to reject all belief and reasoning, 
and can look upon no opinion even as more proba- 
ble or likely than another. Where am I, or what? 
From what causes do I derive my existence, and to 
what condition shall I return? Whose favor shall 


I court and whose anger must I dread? What. 


beings surround me? * * iam confounded with 
all theseaqaestions, and begin to fancy myself in the 
most deplorable condition imaginable, environed 
with the deepest darkness, and utterly deprived of 
the use of every faculty and member.” 


Of the striking analogies between the teachings 
of religion and nature, we propose to give some illus 
trations from one particular fesced of study—As- 
tronomy. 

Have you never gazed on the starry heavens, and, 
scanning the outposts of, perhaps, more than a thous- 
and million worlds, been so impressed with the mag- 
mitude and sublimity of the celestial empire, that 
ideas of the Creator became obscure ? 

But you read im the heavens the unanswerable 
verdict of the whole creation—design. It brought 
| you back to God, held you awe struck and bewilder- 
| ed in his presence ; you animadverted to your own 
| comparative nothingness, and felt that the only ob- 
ject of your life should be toseek divine favor. You 
looked upon all other objects as phantasmas, bau- 
bles, lights that led astray. The bewildering ques- 
tions that God asked of Job “ out of the whirlwind” 
came home to you. You said with David: ‘“ When 
I consider the heavens, the works of thy fingers ; 
the moon and the stars which thou hast ordained ; 
what is man that thou art mindful of him? and the 
son of man that thou visitest him ?” 


There is a thought of Sir Isaac Newton that will 
assist the mind overwhelmed with the magnitude of 
creative wisdom and power. He speaks of God as 
the “ powerful, ever living Agent, who, being in all 
places, is more able by his will to move the bedies 
within his boundless, uniform sensoriam, thereby to 
| form and reform the parts of the universe, than we 
| are by our own will to move the parts of our own 
| bodies.” 
| Had you been born helpless, would not that power 
| of the soul that employs the different parts ef the 
| body as its agents have seemed most marvellous ?— 

Could you have comprehended it ? 
Says Lord Bacon : “It is true that a little philo- 
sophy inclineth a man to atheism, but depth in philo- 
| sophy bringeth men’s minds back to religion; for, 
| while the mind of man looketh on second causes 
| scattered, it may sometimes rest in them, and go no 
farther; but when it beholdeth the chain of them 
confederate and linked together, it must needs fly 
to Providence and Deity.” 

An eminent astronomer says: “Our earth is one 
of the humblest of all planets. If we visit the 
mighty system of Jupiter, such is the vastness of its 
celestial architecture that all we have left behind 
appears trivial and insignificant. Go we yet farther 
| and survey the still more amazing system of Saturn, 
| with its retinue of attending moons and its girdle 

of enigmatical rings of light, we find displays of 

power and wisdom so resistless that, if all other 
| worlds were stricken from existence, enough would 
here remain to demonstrate the being of God. But 
these are not separate existences. They are indis- 
solutely united, and all flying through space.— 
Whence, then, come the wonderful laws of their 
' reciprocal influence, and whence the laws that curb 
| their high career? Relax for a single moment the 
| continuity of their power, and chaos instantly en- 
| gulf the fair fabric of creation. Relax only the 
power of gravitation, and every planet shoots madly 
from its orbit ; augment, ever so slightly, its power, 
the equilibrium is destroyed, and world after world 
| Sinks into the sun.” 

Says that eminent Christian philosopher, Dr. 
Thomas Dick: “A very slight view of the plane- 
tary system is sufficient to impress our minds with 
an overwhelming sense of the grandeur and omnipo- 
tence of the Deity.. Im one part cf it we behold a 
globe fourteen hundred times larger than our world, 
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flying through the depths of space, arfd carrying 
along with it a retinue of revolving worlds in its 
swift career. Ina more distant region of this sys- 
tem we behold another globe, of nearly the same 


size, surrounded by two magnificent rings, whieh | 


would enclose five hundred worlds as large as ours, 
winging its flight through the regions of immensity, 
and carrying along with it seven planetary bodies, 
larger than our moon, and the stupendous arches 
with which it is encircled, over a circumference of 
five thousand seven hundred millions of miles. Were 
we to suppose ourselves placed on the nearest 


satellite of this planet, and were the satellite sup- 


posed to be at rest, we should behold a scene of 
grandeur altogether overwhelming ; a globe filling 
a great portion of the visible heavens, encircled by 
its immense rings, and surrounded by its moons, 
each moving in its distinct sphere and around its 
axis, and all at the same time flying before us in 
perfect harmony, with the volocity of twenty-two 
thousand miles an hour. Such a scene would far 
transcend everything we now behold from our ter- 
restrial sphere, and all the conceptions we can pos- 
sibly form of motion, of sublimity, and grandeur.— 
Contemplating such an assemblage of magnificent 
objects, moving through the etherial regions with 
such astonishing volocity, we would feel the full 


force of the sentiments of inspiration : “ Tne Lorp | 


Gop Omntrotent Reienetu.” His power is irresisti- 
ble ; his greatness is unsearchable ; wonderful things 
doth he which we cannot comprehend. * * * * 

“The planetary system likewise exhibits a dis- 
play of the wisdom and intelligence of the Deity,— 
lf it is an evidence of wisdom in the artist, that he 
has arranged all the parts of a machine and propor- 
tioned the movements of its different wheels and 
pinions, so as to exactly accomplish the end intend- 
ed, then the arrangements of the planetary system 
afford a bright display of the “manifold wisdom of 
God.” In the centre of this system is placed 
the great source of light and heat; and from no 
other point could these solar emanations be propa- 
gated in an equitable and uniform manner, to the 
worlds which roll around it. Had the sun been 
placed at a remote distance from the centre, or near 
one of the planetary orbits, the planets in one part 
of their course would have been scorched with the 


most intense heat, and in another part would have | 


been subjected to the rigors of excessive cold, their 
motions would have been deranged, and their pres- 
ent constitution destroyed. The enormous bulk of 
this central body was likewise requisite to diffuse 
li 

of 


evince th: same wisdom and intelligence. Were 


these bodies destitute of diurnal motions, one-half | 


of their surface would be parched with perpetual 
day, and the other half involved in the gloom of 
perpetual night. ‘To the inhabitants of one hemi- 
sphere the sun would never appear, 2nd to the in- 
habitants of the other the stars would be invisible ; 
and those expansive regions of the universe, where 
the magnificence of God is so strikingly displayed, 
would be forever veiled from their view. The per- 
manency of the axes on which the planets revolve 
was likewise necessary, in order to the stability of 
the system, and the comfort of its inhabitants ; and 
so we find that their poles point invariably in the 
same direction or to the same points of the heavens, 
with only a slight variation, scarcely perceptible till 
after the lapse of centuries. As the planets are of 


a spheroidical figure, had the direction of their axes 
been liable to frequent and sudden changes, the most 


ht and attractive influence throughout every part | 
the system. The diurnal rotations of the planets | 


alarming and disastrous catastrophes might have 
ensued. In such a globe as ours the shifting of its 
axis might change the equatorial parts of the earth 
into the polar, or the polar into the equatorial, to 
the nutter destruction of those plants and animals 
| which are not capable of interchanging situations. 
| Such a change would likewise cause the seas to 
abandon their former positions, and to rush to the 
new equator; the consequences of which would be, 
that the greater part of the men and animals with 
which it is now peopled would be again overwhelm- 
ed in a general deluge, and the habitable earth re- 
duced to a cheerless desert. But all such are pre- 
| vented by the ge emp position of the axis of our 
_ globe and of the other plants, during every part of 
their annual revolutions, as fixed and determined 
by Him who is “ wonderful in counsel and excellent 
| in working.” 
There are more fearful analogies: “The disap- 
pearance of some stars,” says Prof. Vince, “ may be 
the destruction of that system at the time appoint- 
ed by the Deity for the probation of its inhabitants.” 
| Says Prof. Mitchell, in a most eloquent lecture, 
| after supposing a world to be endowed with a will, 
| and to violate one of the laws of God, bringing upon 
it cold, darkness and destruction, “ No, my friends, 
the analogies of nature, applied to the moral gov- 
ernment of God, would crush all hope in the sinfal 
soul. There, for millions of ages these stern laws 
have reigned supreme. ‘There is no deviation, no 
| yielding to the refractory or disobedient. All is 
harmony because all is obedience. Close forever, if 
‘you will, this strange book claiming to be God’s 
revelation—blot out forever its lessons of God's cre- 
ative power, God’s super-abounding providence, 
| God’s fatherhood and tender guardianship to man, 
| his erring offspring, and then unseal the leaves of 
} that mighty volume which the finger of God has 
| written in the stars of heaven, and in those flashing 
| letters of living light read only the dread sentence, 
‘The soul that sinneth it shall surely die.’” 

The field of philosophical and scientific study that 
throws light on the perfections of the Deity and re- 
produces the doctrines of revelation is inexhaustible. 
In the study of Astronomy alone we may clearly 
discern the unity of God,—for the different parts of 
the universe bear the impress of the same Divine 
Mind; the omniscience, omnipotence, and omni- 
| presence of God,—for only such a being coulé pro- 

duce, adapt and sustain such a complex and bound- 
less system of worlds ; the benevolence of God,—for 
the vast phenomena of the solar system, from the 
tempered rays of the sun to the position of that lu- 
minary in the heavens, proclaim Us love to man. 

Again: every world may be supposed to have its 
innumerable varieties of animal and vegetable life, 
_and to be inbabited,—the superior worlds by superior 
intelligences. How vast must be the conceptions 
of the Deity; for each world and each variety of 
animal and vegetable life are but the impress of the 
Divine Mind—the thoughts of Ged in the past. We 
may read in the heavens as well as in the Scriptures, 
that he is an infinite God, that there is no searching 
of his understanding; and we may here remark that 
other sacred books have a false philosophy, and a 
false Astronomy, but the Bible bears the impress of 
the same intelligence that created the universe. 

Hundreds of like analogies might be collected 
from this branch of study alone. Ought not such 
palpable facts and such convincing evidegces sug- 
gest to the teacher, a field for the spiritual as well as 
‘for the mental improvement of those entrusted to 
i his care? 

















